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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS CHRIST (Belin) 
Tke theu.e of the Inte natio- al Sunday School Lesson of January 28. 


a be himself among them was baptized— The testimony of heaven, that who be is 
Not thence to be more pure, but to receive — Thenceforth the nations may not doubt. 


FROM MILTON'S PARADISE REGAINED. 
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CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Pneumonia 
and Catarrh, 


can positively be cured’ by Dr. RoBERT 
HuNTER’s method of treatment by which 
the curative drugs are introduced directly 
into the bronchial tubes and lungs, and not 
put into the stomach, where they become 
useless. 

Mr. A. L. Peer, 179 Washington Street, New- 
ark, N. J., says: “I had 27 hemorrhages and 
lost 50 pounds in weight; I was cured by Dr. 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mrs. Edward Raynor, 174 Bank Street, New- 
ark, N. J., says: “I had the worst symptoms 
of consumption —fever, night sweats; hemor- 
rhages, great shortness of breath and loss of 
flesh, and I owe my recovery to Dr. Hunter’s 
treatment.”’ 

Readers of this paper can receive, FREE, a 
book explaining the causes, symptoms and 
treatment of the various bronchial and lung 
diseases, by sending their address to Dr. 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 








Financial 


1900. 


Our week! awe wh ay now ready for 
delivery, 1s devo he Financial Situa- 
tion, and we call seer aieuien to some 
special factors liable to affect the course of 
values during 1 We recommend 4m. 
Agricultural as avn investment, and have 
something to say on Norfolk & Western, the 

astive railroad stocks and U.S. Mining. A 
copy will be mailed upon application. 





INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 


STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 


DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 

BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 

& Cc 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on eaprores Red River Valley Farms. Loans 
actual settlers only. 18 years’ experience in Ay 
ness. Send for formal a list of refer- 
ences and map showin. tion of lands. Over 
00,000 invested. None bat SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building. Minneapolis Minna. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass 


YOU SIX PER CENT. 


CET clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, og by as mort. 

















gage on choice farming lands w three the 
amount of the loan. Personal ing} tion of all lands 
offered as security. We collect and remit interest and 


free of charge. WE KNOW these loans 
are the safest tnvestanents in the world, and want you 
to know it. Write for particulars. 
GRAND FORKS, N. 


E. J. LANDER & CO, “‘iststitsnea tess. 
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The Business Outlook 


For this season of the year general trade is 
in a very satisfactory condition The de- 
mand for merchandise is large, the quietest 
spot in the whole business fabric being the 
stock speculation. This speculative dullness 
natarally diminishes the volume of bank 
clearings, but this latter diminution is not 
to be taken as showing any falling off in 
general trade beyond what is natural at this 
period of the year. A year ago stock spec- 
uation was of enormous volume, which 
swelled bank clearings to extraordinary ag- 
gregates. Consequently, if we leave out the 
bank clearings of New York, we find there is 
a fair increase over last year’s enormous 
total in the country at large. 

The trade in retail goods has been more or 
less seriously hurt by the phenomenally mild 
weather, but indications for the spring trade, 
particularly where such demand has already 
opened, as in dry goods, bids fair to exceed 
that of a yearago. Advanced prices on these 
goods are readily accepted, and are certainly 
indicative of no relapse in general confi- 
dence, 

The iron and steel industry, which is re- 
garded as the index of general trade, con- 
tinues to be busily employed on old orders, 
but new business is limited, as is not un- 
natural at this season of the year. 

The stecks of cereals, particularly abroad, 
seem to be accumulating, and this produces a 
dullness and softness in prices which looks as 
though the decline might extend somewhat 
further. 

Raw cotton is very strong. There is rather 
more inquiry by the mills and for export. 
Five wools are selling at about the highest 
point in twenty years, while the outlook for 
woolens is exceedingly good. 

The demand for all kinds cf building mate- 
rials, especially lumber, is strong, and indi- 
cations point to a particularly active year in 
building. 

The general speculative situation in Wall 
and State Streets could not well be more un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the com- 
mission houses. Large interests seem to be 
holding aloof for definite news from the 
Transvaal, and the public is almost entirely 
absent. There is, nevertheless, a better in- 
quiry for copper stocks here in Boston, and 
the bond market in New York is one of in- 
sistent strength. Should the Transvaal war 
be settled soon, it is felt that there would 
be another upward movement in security 
values, but it is doubtful if we shall see 
right away anything approaching the wild 
and crazy speculation of a year ago. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








Baieusy- Somervi.le, Jan. 17, Almira Elizabeth 
of M. Brigham and daughter. ‘ad James and 
Wealtha lebron of Cavendish, Vt. She was a 
modest, faithful and consistent eed of Franklin 
Street Church. 


FINNEY—In Elbowoods, N. D., Dec. 28, of apamonte, 
J. Russell Finney, M. D., ra Ban ge of Dr. J. *inney 
of Oberlin, for eight fears Government physician 
among the Indians at Ft. se . Ageney, where he 
was of much service in the A. M. A 


FLINT—In Cambridge, ou. 11, comb > ae widow 
of ~ agg Ephraim Fiint, D. D., formerly of Hinsdale, 


KIM MES Boston, Jan. 9, Flora A., ‘3 » 5 J. E. 
Kimball, M. D., daugh‘er of the late'S, W. Mason, 
supervisor of Boston schools. 


KINGSBURY—In Braintree, Jan. 14, Rev. Josiah W. 
Riognry. 5 ed 61 yis e@ graduated from Dart- 
mouth in1 Princeton Seminary, (868, ordained at 
Quechee, vi . in 1866, and thereafter served churches 
in Biddeford. Me., North R Reading and oateces, 
Mass., Rye, Deerfield, Chichester and Eps N. &., 

Voods tock, Ct. His last pastorate wen ‘at t Middle” 
boro, Mass., from which he retired about seven years 
ago. 








A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. 8. L. WiLLtaMs, Clarence, Io., says: ‘‘I have 
used it to grand effect in cases where a general 
tonic was needed. For a nerve tonic I think it the 
best I have ever used.”’- 
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Hotels and Travel 


GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


NOW OPEN 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States 


PLANT SYSTEI1. 
Through train service, New York to Florida. 
Tampa Bay mopet ° Tampa, Fia. 
E. Diok, Mgr. 


Hotel Betteview,, - Belleair, Fila 
w. A. BARRON, Mgr. 








Seminole Motel Winter Park, Fia. 
. L. FRISBEE, Mgr. . 
Ocala Meuse, ° « Ocala, Fia. 


. FF. Brown, Mgr. 


Hotel UR aad Paaeinanee, Fla. 
H. D1 avbexnacis, 


rt Tempe, Fila. 
i ae Burdick, “= 


Punta Gorda state, Punta Gorda, Fia. 
oo Mgr. 


Rates and all Information at 
PLANT SYSTEM OFFICE 
200 Washington Street 
Also TRAVELERS’ INFORMATION CO. 
1975 Devonshire Street 


The Inn, 














CQING CAZE’S 
ABROAD? yours 


Jan. and Feb’y to France Paris and 
wie Fe 50 Days, $310, and 7 Da Days, $495. 
Jan. 27, Feb, 10, to Italy, EGYPT. PALESTINE, 

Turkey and G: 6 Days, 08 


reece, 7| t- Da: 
$720. 7 iso other Bans programm free’ 


Nile Tours by newest, $171. 50 


finest steamers . . 


Apply at once. nena <a tickets every- 
ao “Tourist Gazette,” 100 pp. on travel, 5c. 


Ww. i. EAVES; Agt., H. GAZE & SONS, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956 

















ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Sails Feb. 17, 1900. March in eee, Eee Recher at 
Jerusalem, April in Palestine. Full trip. A 
leisurely and thorough trip. Party now nearly 
complete. 

Summer Programs now ready. 


For full particulars address 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Refer to Editor of The Congregationalist. 
PARIS AND EUROPE IN i900. 


jes conducted by Prof. Camille Thur- 
Pierce Building, Boston. Pocket Guide 
p. 


Book ct ¥ Paris free; send 8 
Sredene Russia and Paris 








To Naples, 
Fem an OA rtnwerd to 
R_ To Norway 


HOROPE semen 


12TH TOUR. FIRST CLASS. CIRCULARS READY. 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. RING'S SANATORIUM Established 


ARLING GHATS, 8 miles RR 4, Beaten. 
Tinsteated ¢ Cineular — particulars on application. 
NEW EYES restore eye-sight without 
knife or Ane Pamphlet ex 
free. 


plaining the eye and home treatmen 
Bemis Eye San’tm Co. (Est. 1890), sien Falls, N.Y. 


HOTEL BENEDICT, 
20 Common Street, Boston. (For ladies only.) 
Board and lo« o«ging. $3.60 per week and up. Transients 
accommodate ndorsed by leading city pastors. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


SERVICES 


2d and 3d Series 
Specially suited for use in connection with the theme 
of this ) ear’s 8. 8S. LESSONS, 
2d SERIES. 
No. 21—I1 A 
No. 22—I ie. the Bread of Life 
No. 23—I Am the Light of the World. 
No. 24—I Am the Good Shepherd 
No. 25—I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life. 
No, 26—1 Am the Living One. 
3d SERIES. 
No. 27—The Master and His Disciples. 
No. 29— Simon Peter. No. 30 — James. 
No. 31 —John. No. 32— Pau. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 
Sample Set of 39 Services, 15 Cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








We treat the cause of impaired 
vision and diseased eyes, and 
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THis WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
nas nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 

wascured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 





Fast MAIL SERVICE TO FLORIDA.—Southern 
Railway, the route selected by U. 8. Government, 
qu ck and prompt handling of mail. Pullman draw- 
ing room sleeping cars New York to Jacksonville, 
st. Augustine, Miami, Tampa. Dining car service. 
Connections with both Federal and Colonial Ex- 
presses. Boston office, 228 Washington Street. 


Two Facts.—There can be no doubt that Boston 
is the home of education in this country, and equally 
thee can be no doubt that Boston is the home of 
bookcases. The best evidence of this is the im- 
mense number of patterns (over 420 different de- 
signs) now on exhibition at the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company, the largest furniture es- 
tablishment in this section. It might not be an 
error to claim that best values are given in book- 
cases {or any given amount of money at these ware- 
rooms than at any others in the world. 





THE great progress of the printer’s art io the 
nineteenth century is fittingly marked in this clos- 
ing year by the artistic calendar we have just re- 
ceived from N. W. Ayer & Son, newspaper and 
magazine advertising agents, Philadelphia. True 
to their motto of “ Keeping everlastingly at it,” 
Messrs. Ayer & Son have so made this calendar 
year after year that a demand for it has sprung up 
that always quickly absorbs the edition. This cal- 
endar’s proportions are commensurate with its 
dignity as an art work, but its size is determined 
solely by utility. The figures are of the generous 
dimensions that quickly catch the eye, and make 
it a favorite with business men. There are also 
helpful suggestions accompanying each month’s 
figures, and there is a rich ensemble of color and 
design. This edition will not last long. While it 
does those who send 26 cents to the publishers 
will receive & copy postpaid. 


‘HE MISTAKES TY.£ EFFECT FOR THE CAUSB.”— 
Th: at is what the »<:s0n does who tries to cure rheuma- 
tism or any otbzr disease by relieving the symptoms. 
Hood’s Sarsap.rtila attacks the cause of these diseases. 
It neutra)ices the acid in the blood and thus perma- 
ucully cures rheumatism. It tones and strengthens the 
stomach, restores its natural digesting fluids and per- 
mauently cures dyspepsia. 





Hoob’s PILLS cure constipation. Price 25 cents. 








Religious Notices 
Keligious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Me my | obese should be sent te the finaucial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 556 FAA Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or to a hag dent, Rev. Stephen B. L: Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, W: 

AMERICAN icanuete BR FRIEND SocIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral an ina condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi 
homes and ae houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries y 4 re outgoln vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Priend and 


Ve Boat. 

Coatributions to sustain as work ee ew ry reed and 
remittances of same are ested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Bev. a. guess A. SSOOBSRD, President. 
gd TI ec 
W. C. STURGES, trenarer. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 








Notices under this headi g five lines bes Selene 
words to the line), cost sobecrihes Nifty pa | each ¢ 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted immediately at the “ Nervine,” a few 
more pames in order to complete the quota of m 
Burlingtone ¥ — party of invalids. Dr. A.J Willard, 

uriin in, 


yntcnographer. Wanted, a stenographrr, with or 
without experience, wi h business and artistic sense. 
scientific point of view for possible business travel, and 
educational work. Addre3s Jas. L. Dixon, Lock Box’ 342, 
Springfield, Mas3. 


Board and Rooms. A few very desirable rooms 
with first-class board can be had at Mrs. Mitchell’s, 137 
Newbury Street, near Copley Square. Boston. * Tra’ 
ee uts 8 82. 50 per day.” Best of references gis en and de- 


HANDBOOK No.19 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 








10 cents a copy. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Re order founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YBARIN ADVANOB, $3 ; 2 YEARS, $5 ; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE CoPyY, 6 CzENTS. 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 P#R YEAR. 
ONB OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
C.UB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00, 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, ys cents 


Recxipts for subscriptions are ere i ‘the date 

= expiration on the address label. Ifa mposipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the re ooo 

CHANGE OF Avotses-voere of shange 9 

must reach this office on Priday to insure the fending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

pps et el p= pte accordance with the almost 
aniversal of our subsecri papers are continued 
antil there isa order all order to + we crap. In nT ae 
with re a o il arrearages m hyd paid. An 
order of ce can be give: time, to 
take oitect at at the Saunieetion of the pe AE on. 





ADVERTISING RATES.— its per agate line each in- 
ion, 14 dines tothe ineh, 11 il | ~~ gcenetataee 


READING NOTICES, “aded” ceaparel, 50 cents 

line, each insertion, net. ™ 
W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
En ered a8 s*cond-ciass mati. Composition by Thomas Todd. 











THERE IS ONLY ONE AUTHORIZED 


LIFE OF 


D.L.MOOD 


| (READY SHORTLY) 
| This is being prepared by Mr. pevety'e expressed | 
| 1) bY HIS SON | 


Vv. R. MOODY 
A massive volume, 6 Oo peees, clear type, band 
| somely bound. Over 1¢ original illustrations 





| including exclusiv» family portraits, reserve 
for this w 


You Surely Want No Other 


Numerous enbstitutes are being thrown on the 
market, inaccurate, unauthorized, and misleading. 


Indorsed by Ira D. Sankey. 
¥ Jontaining the Famity Portraits, 
ig = a to his library and 


ae. with approval of Family. 
Approved by Faculty and Trus- 
tees of Mr. Moody’s institutions. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
CTIVE AGEN TS-—Ministers, teach- 
ers, students, bright men and women 


in every community. Send twenty-five cen's 
for prospectus aud outfit. 


| Sole publishers of Mr. Moody's Authorized Books. 
| Full descriptive list and terms on application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
58 Fifth ‘venue, New York 
as Washirgten St, Chicag> 
154 Yonge St.. Toronto 





























Senet Trial 

Offer New and GRAND PANSIES 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 

Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 

you know that the effect is charming beyond con- 

ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- 

wa s in beauty and true to color? If not, you have 

not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 
Asa trial offer, we will mall for 25 cents: 

50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 

50 Coal Blac 


Si 7 “ Cardinal Red, 
ao * 6 «Bright Yellow, 
so “* ve “ Azure Blue, 

so. * 6s “Bright Violet, 


CBB be, os ** Striped, Variegated. 
A little book on Pansies, telling all PN about culture, ete. 
A Booklet of % pages on House Plants; tells just 
how tocare for every kind of window plan 
THE MAYFLOWEK magazine 8 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored tes. 
The? Pansies, 2 Booka, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25e- 
Our Catalogue for 1900—2%th Anniversary 
oe ayy reatest Book of klower and Vegetable 
8, . Plants and New Fruits, 156 a6 pads 500 
illustrations, *9 colored plates, will be m ree 
to any who ‘anticipate purchasing. Be Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex ‘onias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, ooseflower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phioxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, e 
John Lewis Childs, Floral ‘Park, N.Y, 





ITS A PLEASURE 


TO PLANT 


Vick’s seeds under our modern method 





of seed selling, No uncertainties, 
tities for a definite price, 


tivation pleasant 
accordance with 
ee book—Garden | 









4 1 Mil baad rigetante ana 
vegetable an en 


and profitable.w 
tractions 


Tells how, when 
and where to plant to @tain best results. 


Tell] us what you wish @ grow. 
EFM US 2088 iy 
The-Council Photographs 


1. In Tremont Temple. 2. On the State House 
Steps. 8. The Banquet. 4. At the Faith Monu- 
ment, Plymouth. 6. At Burial Hill, Plymouth. 4. 
At The Rock, Plymouth. 7. The Tallyho, Each, 
8x 10, 75 cts.; 14 x 17, $1.75. Sent unmounted by 
mail postpaid or delivered at our office mounted on 
cardboard without extra charge 

CoUNCIL PHOTOGRAPHS, The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A WIDELY DISCUSSED BOOK 
International Theological Library 


A History 
of Christianity 


THE 
Apostolic A 
postolic Age 
By A. C. McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
681 pp. $2.50 n-t 


bh ex the whole it may be truthfally 

said that the volume before us 
is the most notable contribution to a 
proper understanding of the apostolic 
age thus far made by any American 
scholar, and as such it will be certain 
to rank high in the valuable series 
in which it appears.’”—The American 
Juurnal of Theology. 


bh EITHER in importance, inter. 

est nor broad, comprehensive, 
scholarly «xecution does it falla whit 
below the high standard set in the four 
volumes which have preceded it.... 
For a wok of s» much critical accuracy 
and which has to deal with so many of 
the diffisalt, delicate and more or less 
abstruse prublen+ of Christian history, 
itis remark b!: readable and clear.””— 
The Independent. 


bh N° rABLE by reason of its very 

high order of scholarship and 
the truly remarkable critical powers cf 
the author it reveals. For critical eccu- 
racy, deep and discriminating scholar- 
ship, and freedom of utterance this 
book must take rank among the very best 
examples of the higher criticism in this 
country and in Europe. There can be 
no doubt that in this young professor 
America has a scholar of the very high 
est order.’’— The New York Times 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 2% New York 
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E FIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth reeme New York 


KR ds teach colleges, schools, and families ; 
advises parents about fehecin Ww. O. PRATT, Manager. 








BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
tional fastruction in Nev my “Hentament rook, “fn. 


wense examination wean 


Sept. 9 
.M. For sue | eeoration to 
©. A, RROKWITR, son apg 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SHORTHAND 


eo — whether they 
w rates, 


After a free trial 
Sanet she Boome are 
‘or 





id “Lavencement. 12 years’ ex- 
portones ts in teaching different 5 Lael 1? cir. 
cular. Rev. GRO. BENEDIOT, 614 Congregational House. 





ACENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and ling book ever published, 


Mewoirs oF D.L.MOODY 


by HIS SON, W. R. Moody, one by Ira D. Sankey. 
A splendid life-story of the list’s high 
and unselfish service in the Bonn of of fellow: man. 
Published with the authorization of Mrs. Moody and the family. 
Only authorized, emthousic e Volume: Boeewmety 
rated. Large, Ha 4 aL 


= — — 
aS ranted. me any Frei ia credit given. Ad- 
dress at once THE Tet ‘Dept. “scOhicage. 





100 ie a os W ARDS 
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“One of the best, if not the very best, of his stories.” —INDEPENDENT. 


VIA CRUCIS 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


53d THOUSAND. 


“VIA CRUCIS is a ro- 
mance of adventure; a de- 
lin eation of character, 
worked out and developed 
from deep passions and 
strong emvtions; an histor- 
ical picture of great vivid- 
ness, and a valuable study 
of the causes, progress and 
results of the second cru- 
sade ’—LIVING CHURCH. 


“If this be not the best 
uork which Mr. Crawford's 
pen has thus far produced, 
in important respects, it cer- 
tainly stands very near to 
the head of the list.’’—Con- 
GREGATIONALIST, 


“*Via Crucis’ will hold 
its place among the Lest of 
Mr. Crawford's novels.” — 
Pa#ILA. PUBLIC LEDGER. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


IA CRUCIS must be reckoned 
among Mr. CRAWFORD’S 
strongest productions, whether con- 
sidered as a romance, a historical 
novel, or a character study of the 
most unusual kind; and it is no 
weak impression that is left by the 
closing words, which point out the 
true ‘Way of the Cross” as in men’s 
sou's, and the glory of Christ’s res- 
urrection as in the saving of a soul. 
Yet it is no gloomy sermon; rather 
one of its author’s most brilliant 
adventure stories. 

While the sale of the book is by 
no means a reliable criterion of its 
worth, it is both interesting and 
encouraging to note that eight edi- 
tions of 5,000 each were exhausted 
in as many weeks after publication, 
and that the one now on sale is the 
fifty-third thousand of 

VIA CRUCIS. 





BucKRAM, $1.50. 


“VIA CROCIS is a strong 
and brilliant novel, as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as its 
notable predecessors. It is 
a splendid picture... in- 
tenselu dramatic scenes de- 
velop and the play of hu- 
man passions is handled in 
a masterly manner.” — 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


“It is certain of meeting 
wide appreciation. For lit- 
erary merit and picturesque 
treatment of the theme it 
must rank among the very 
Sirst of this author's bocks 
—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


“VIA CRUCIS is a 
strange and delightful 
nov:l.””—PORTLAND TRAN- 
SCRIPT. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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The Indian Famine Re- 
lief Fund last week was 
a project and an ideal simply. This week 
it is a reality to the extent of $1,100 and 
more, and as we go to press many other 
contributions are arriving. Weacknowl- 
edge, on page 123, the receipts up to last 
Monday morning, but what a mere drop 
in the bucket it is compared with the 
awful and increasing destitution. We 
have confidence that generous hearts 
everywhere will rally to this fund and 
make it a powerful instrument for the 
relief of our stricken brothers and sisters 
on the other side of the globe. We want 
to raise not less than $50,000. 


A Splendid Start 


The response to President 
Capen’s address to the 
friends of the American 
Board, from which we quoted a full ‘page 
in our issue Jan. 4 and which is being 
mailed as an extra of the Missionary 
Herald, has exceeded even the large an- 
ticipations regarding its reception. Let- 
ters from all sections of the country 
evince a hearty appreciation of the policy 
outlined and a sense of satisfaction that 
such leadership has been vouchsafed the 
Board at this time. The document is 
something other than the conventional 
appeal; it represents a layman’s most ear- 
nest convictions respecting the duty, not 
only of ministers and the other appointed 
leaders of the churches, but of the rank and 
file of the laity. Why.should not Sunday 
school superintendents, presidents of En- 
deavor Societies and individuals gener. 
ally avail themselves of the generous offer 
of the Board to forward gratuitously as 
many copies of this admirable address as 
can be judiciously distributed? Send for 
it yourself, if you have not seenit. Or, if 
you have read it yourself, possess your. 
self of copies to scatter among your 
friends. 


Striking a 
Popular Chord 


: The English Congre: 
"tr Great rain gatlonal Year-Book 
for 1900 has just been 


issued. Itincludes statistics for England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the Channel 
Islands. The tota] number of churches, 
branch churches and mission stations is 
4,851,-of church members 415,664, while 
there are 728,340 in the Sunday schools. 
There are 3,132 ministers, of whom 68 are 
engaged in teaching or other professional 
employment, 53 in secretarial work, 397 
are retired because of ill health or old age, 
and 289 are without charge. For the en- 
couragement of these last, it is stated 
that 290 churches are seeking pastors. 
This summary leaves a considerable num- 
ber of branch churches and mission sta- 
tions apparently unprovided for, but the 
Year-Book adds to the list of ministers, 
221 evangelists and lay pastors, besides 
5,484 lay preachers. Our English breth. 
ren thus recognize as having official place 
in the denomination a force of workers 
for which there is no corresponding body 
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in the United States. By their labors, 
probably, many small country fields are 
cultivated at small expense. Changes in 
Great Britain are much fewer than with 
us. Only fifteen new churches were formed 
during the year. Three ministers from 
other denominations became Congrega- 
tionalists and five left for other religious 
bodies. 


iil Bishop Thoburn, in the 
ee Christian Advocate, gives 

and Tourists bis testimony as to the 
cruel misrepresentation which American 
and English tourists often indulge in 
after their visits to American or English 
foreign mission stations. They come 
away, the recipients of the bounty of 
their com patriots, and denounce the lux- 
ury of the missionaries’ table and serv- 
ice, little knowing that the luxuries for 


the meal or the visit are to be atoned for - 


by unusual economies on the part of the 
missionary’s family for a month to come 
perhars. He goes on to show how the 
unjust criticism that missionaries suffer 
on this score is leading them to limit 
their hospitality to travelers. He points 
out how necessary it is for the mission- 
aries to have comfortable homes and a 
requisite staff of servants. He shows 
that much of the criticism of mission- 
aries which appears in tourists’ writings 
is due to the missionaries’ rebuke of sins 
in which tourists indulge while in foreign 
lands, and he makes it clear that mis- 
sionaries en route to their fields of work 
can easily bring to book captains or offi- 
cers of ships who affect to sneer at mis. 
sion work. Bishop Thoburn’s article is 
one of the best treatments of this ques- 
tion of missionary standards of living 
that we ever remember to have seen. 


The field of religious 
journalism is in these 
days an exacting one. 
To interpret the vast and varied move. 
ments of the world in their relation to 
Christian faith and aim so as to interest 
all classes of Christians, to quicken the 
conscience, stimulate and guide the devo- 
tion and keep alive the zeal of the churches 
is a task which, however imperfectly per- 
formed, taxes all the energies of The Con- 
gregationalist. Wedonotcomplainof the 
indifference of some or of the refusal of 
others to share in responsibility for main- 
taining this paper at the high standard 
which we believe to be essential to the 
strength and growth of our dt nomination. 
But we must express our appreciation of 
the hearty co-operation of which from 
many quarters we have not only hearty 
assurance but practical evidence. In 
many of our churches, both larger and 
smaller, earnest and successful efforts 
are being made to put the paper into the 
homes of the congregations. We vexture 
to mentiontwoexamples. Union Church, 
Worcester, Mass., has appointed a com. 
mittee to do this work by personal can 
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vass, and it is doing it. The pastor of 
South Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., writes, 
“It has been a pleasure to me to urge on 
my congregation publicly and by personal 
jogging the merits of The Congregation- 
alist. The new names on your list will 
indicate progress. I am proud of its rec- 
ord and its rank in the field of religious 
journalism.” Such co-operation gives us 
new courage and spurs us to better serv- 
ice. 


The secretaries of 
ery femperance several temperance 
astruction 
organizations have 
issued a reply to Professor Atwater’s 
statements of the results of his experi- 
ments to test the effect of alcohol on a 
human body. To his assertion that alcohol 
sometimes acts as a food, this reply offers 
the opinions of several medical experts 
that it is not a food in the hygienic sense 
of theterm. Both Professor Atwaterand 
his opponents agree that the use of alco- 
hol in any form as a beverage is injurious. 
Professor Conn, a colleague of Professor 
Atwater, puts the matter where it belongs 
when he says that in this discussion the 
word food means one thing to a scientific . 
man and another to the popular mind; 
that Professor Atwater “has taken the 
matter up from a purely scientific stand- 
point; he has had nothing to do with the 
effects of alcohol upon the circulatory or 
the nervous system. He has said nothing 
about its moral effect, yet this committee 
has taken it up from these points of view.” 
Common experience has taught most 
people who have thought on the subject 
that it is best to let alcohol alone as a 
beverage; and common experience is the 
best practical guide. We agree with the 
Independent tnat 
{t is a matter of not the slightest real im- 
portance to the advocates of t.tal abstinence 
whether or not alcohol can be assimilated as 
food. That ‘t is a poison, also, to use a very 
indefinite word, snd does a very great injury to 
the system, is much more patent All the evil 
that Professor Atwater’s investigations can 
do is to the use and sale of text bucks whish 
have, without evidence from experiment, as- 
— that it cannot to any degree be assim- 
ated. 


Mt. Holyoke’s Good Fortune 


In securing the right person for its 
president an institution is more richly 
blessed than in receiving a large financial 
benefaction. Mt. Holyoke College, in re- 
cent years, has been the recipient of gen- 
erous gifts, notably those of Dr. Pearsons, 
and we believe that the stream of benev- 
olence has only just begun to set in its 
direction, but. its greatest piece of good 
fortune at the present moment is the ob- 
taining of Miss Mary Emma Wooiley for 
its next president, and Mt. Holyoke 
women the world over, as they learn of 
her worth, will rejoice. 

When Mrs. Mead resigned last summer, 
after ten years of successful administra- 
tion, some of the alumnz favored the 
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choice of a man as her successor. .The 
committee of the trustees, to whom the 
selection was intrusted, consisting of Dr. 
Judson Smith, Dr. Edward B. Hitchcock, 
Messrs. A. L. Williston and William 
Whiting and Miss Sarah P. Eastman, can- 
vassed the subject thoroughly, giving due 
consideration to all suggestions and pass- 
ing in review, perhaps, a score of names. 
Their mature and unanimous judgment 
was that the tradition of a woman presi- 
dent should be maintained, particularly 
in view of the opportunity of securing 
Miss Woolley, whose fitness impressed 
itself upon them more and more strongly 
as they familiarized themselves with her 
capacities. So the unanimous choice of 
the trustees has been followed by an ac- 
ceptance of the office and a whole-hearted 
committal of herself to the honor and the 
responsibility placed in her keeping. 

On another page we particularize with 
reference to Miss Woolley’s earlier life. 
Here we would call attention to the rare 
combination of gifts which she possesses. 
First of all she is a thoroughly trained 
woman, a successful worker in an unusual 
number of fields of research. She has 
availed herself of the opportunities for 
collegiate work recently placed at the dis- 
posal of women. She has embodied the 


results of special investigation in pam-. 


phlets which show the hand of an expert. 
She is an honored member of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
Having studied and taught at different 
institutions, and having had the advan- 
tage of extended travel abroad, she will 
bring to Mt. Holyoke a wide educational 
outlook, and will be ina position to fur- 
ther the symmetrical intellectual devel- 
opment of her pupils. 

Socially Miss Woolley will fully meet 
the requirements of her position. She 
has a winning personality, and the dig- 
nity and charm of her character are sure 
to arouse the pride and affection of Mt. 
Holyoke women everywhere, whether 
graduates of many years’ standing or 
still enrolled among the under.graduates. 
We rejoice no less in all the testimony to 
the depth and earnestness of her spiritual 
life. The daughter of a Congregational 
minister, in full sympathy with Christian 
activities of many kinds, by profession a 
student and teacher of Biblical history 
and literature, and a consistent and de- 
voted disciple of Jesus Christ, she will 
keep Mt. Holyoke true to its fundamental 
religious principles. No teacher at Welles- 
ley has been more welcome in the little 
prayer meetings of the girls, and none 
more successful in speaking the helpful 
word. Much is to be expected from her 
in the way of building up the intellectual 
and social side of Mt. Holyoke, but more 
as respects its development as a Christian 
institution. She will, if God spares her 
life, enhance the reputation of Mary Ly- 
on’s school as a nursery of women who 
look upon life as an opportunity, not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. 

This appointment comes at a time when 
other New England colleges are moving 
forward at a rapid pace, some under new 
leadership, and when all are striving 
harder than ever before to do their work 
more effectively and fill a larger sphere. 
Under Miss Woolley’s guidance the insti- 
tution which first broke through the crust 
of New England conservatism and stood 
for equal educational opportunities for 
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boys and girls will keep its place in the 
enlarging circle of similar institutions, 
while the rivalry among them, we telieve, 
will be of the most generous character, 
with the end in view of the largest united 
service for the world. Let Mary Lyon’s 
college have the million dollars which it 
has fairly won and it will double its influ- 
ence and its usefulness. 





>. 


John Ruskin 


The death of John Ruskin last Satur- 
day at his home in Coniston, at the age 
of eighty-one, removes from the ranks of 
English men of letters their greatest 
stylist, takes from the world a searching 
critic of the social structure of today, re- 
leases the soul of one to whom beauty of 
nature and beauty of soul appealed as it 
has to few men of this century, and di- 
minishes the ranks of the intuitionalists 
who have lived long enough to see mate- 
rialism wax and wane. Itis astriking co- 
incidence that two such masters of Eng- 
lish prose and two such prophets of in- 
tuitionalism as Martineau and Ruskin 
should have passed from this world so 
near in time. While it may be true, 
viewed from certain standpoints, that 
Ruskin lived too long for his own fame, 
yet from the standpoint of one who notes 
the renaissance of idealism and intui- 
tionalism in present day thought, in cir- 
cles where twenty-five yeais ago it was 
abased, it may seem a matter for felicita- 
tion that Ruskin survived long enough to 
see the more general recognition in aca- 
demic circles of the views which, as a 
mystical prose poet, he conterded for 
invariably. 

It is not for us to dwell fully on his 
rare gifts of insight in matters of beauty 
or his equally rare power to chronicle 
what he saw. Nor can we now consider 
how far his work as a social reformer 
was constructive and how far merely 
iconoclastic, save to say that as his au- 
thority as an art critic wanes his work as 
a prophet to society commends itself 
more and more to men. Nor shall we at- 
tempt to reconcile the inconsistencies of 
the man, his failure to practice always 
what he preached, save to call attention 
to the fact that in one of his many abnor- 
mally frank and almost egotistical self- 
appraisals he said, in a letter to Rossetti: 


I am very self-indulgent, very proud, very 
obstinate, and very resentful; on the other 
side I am very upright, exceedingly fond of 
making people happy, and devotedly reverent 
to all true mental and moral power. 


That much of his obstinacy, perverseness 
and inconsistency were due to the hot- 
house method of his training as a boy, he 
frankly admitted. 

The point we desire to make in con- 
nection with this remarkable life is 
this. It was the flowering out of a boy- 
hood passed in a home atmosphere of 
peace, obedience and faith, of a boyhood 
in which the Bible was so read, digested 
and assimilated that by his own confes- 
sion it accounted for the best part of his 
taste in literature, the study leading him 
to believe that in the Bible we have that 
‘transcending all thought and ordaining 
all thought.” 

- At the age of fifty-five, looking back 
upon all his experience in life, all his 
study of literature and society, he said: 
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In spite of some enlarged observations of 
what modern philosophers call the Reign of 
Law, I perceive more distinctly than ever the 
Reign of a Spirit of Mercy and Truth, infinite 
in pardon and purification for its wandering 
and faultful children, who have yet Love in 
their hearts. 


Ruskin believed in a God, knowable, 
lovable and loving, who is more than 
law, blind and implacable. Pessimist 
though he seemed to be at times, strangely 
and whimsically Toryish in a liberal age, 
he “had a solemn faith in the advancing 
power of human nature, or in the prom. 
ise, however dimly apprehended, that the 
mortal part of it would one day be swal-. 
lowed up in immortality.” 

One-year ago, when his eightieth birth. 
day was celebrated, Frederick Harrison 
said of him and his work: 


There is not one line (of his writings) that 
is base, or coarse, or frivolous; not a sentence 
that was framed in envy, malice, wantonness 
or cruelty ; not one piece that was written to 
win money, or popularity or promotion; not 
a line composed for any selfish end or in any 
trivial mood. ... It was always the heart’s 
blood of a rare genius and a noble soul.... 
His words, flung to the winds, have borne 
fruit a hundredfold in land that he never 
thought of or designed to reach. 


Of the prophets of the century England 
has produced no greater than John Rus- 
kin. 





The Harvest Time for Education 


Said President Tucker at the recent 
Dartmouth banquet in this city: ‘Edu. 
cational currents are running swiftly and 
strongly. Institutions that do not take 
the current will be beached.” Another 
prominent educator lately said, ‘This is 
the harvest time for education.” The 
voyage will be quick and the barvest will 
be large if energy in rowing and reaping 
is a criterion. This present enthusiasm 
for education may proceed from the op- 
portune suggestion of the last year of the 
century—fit time for great forward move- 
ments. Or, rather, it is the impulse from 
the new spirit of the age, which, with the 
conscious power born of achievement, is 
knocking, in authoritative fashion, at the 
door of every spiritual or material mys- 
tery, is summoning all nature to pay trib- 
ute to man, is discerning in man the 
supreme value of his intellectual, moral 
and social life, while it plainly descries 
the dawn of the new day of brotherhood 
and mutual upbuilding, for whose great 
issues the modern spirit cries, “Prepare!” 
It is magnificent! It is the vindication 
of Christianity, for grace and trath came 
by Jesus Christ. Every man should help 
on the tendency, rejoice in it and greet 
each new gift or endowment with a-cheer. 
The motives in bestowal may vary. One 
man gives out of gratitude to his alma 
mater; another man gives because he 
loves youth and would give it every 
chance; another, the philanthropist, gives 
because he loves his country’s highest 
good; another, including all motives in 
the Christian, gives because he believes 
in the right of the Spirit of God to fill 
and build all life, and that the way of the 
Lord is made, and made straight, by edu- 
cation. 

If the demands are great—if Dartmouth 
wants $1,000,000, ani Yale $2 000,000, and 
the Northfield schools $3,000,000, and all 
others sums greater or less, up to Chi- 
cago University modestly asking for $10,- 
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000,000 more (for the present)—let it be 
remembered that the fortunes made are 
ever greater. The new Brunswick Hotel 
in New York city is to cost $10,000,000, 
the coming rapid transit system in that 
city $35,000,000—sums vastly greater than 
are asked for the intellectual entertain- 
ment of thousands of strenuous young 
minds, or for the swift transit, gained 
through trained knowledge, out to un- 
measured good for the nation and the 
world. 

But, to take up, in another sense, the 
figure of a current, let not the remoter 
reaches be forgotten; and let not impor- 
tant work, already thought out, approved, 
and begun in distant fields, suffer through 
the attractive persuasion of either the 
near orthenovel. The needs of the East, 
the building of institutions close by, 
must not absorb all attention. The irri- 
gating gift of the stream is just as much 
needed, and for soil as rich and promise 
of fruitage as splendid, in regions farther 
off. The Western college, less in size, but 
equal in history and ideals, the heroic 
Christian academy, less skillful in adver- 
tisement or appeal than in quiet and 
arduous toil to deserve recognition, have 
also their claim upon men of means who 
have a disinterested love for the young. 
There is a missionafy aspect in this mat- 
ter. The great institutions call, by presi- 
dent, press and prestige; and their portly 
figures fill all doors. But the humbler 
man, just as’ much a leader, of just as de- 
serving an institution, Lut less venture- 
some in his demands, and who stands a 
little aside and behind, will not be over- 
looked by the clear sighted. 

In many churches Education Sunday 
will be observed Jan. 28. If any cause 
should occupy the thought of a Sunday, 
this should. Such observance is coming 
to be a custom; it is a new phase in the 
appointments of a newly-ordered ‘ Chris. 
tian year.” Remember, upon Education 
Sunday, the army of the young in our 
Western schools, their leaders and their 
earnest, patriotic, Christian work. Think 
of these our Congregational colleges and 
academies, such as Doane, or Drury, or 
Carleton, or Fargo, or Pacific; such as 
Kingfisher, or Eureka, or Franklin; such 
as Iberia, or Ward, or Wilton Junction, 
or Proctor; with the sacred meanings of 
life and hope in all, to those who have 
committed to them their fast fleeting 
youthful years; think of them to some 
purpose; as their alumni, were they able, 
would; as patriots ought; as philanthro- 
pists can; as Christians will. 





What Is Conversion 


The term conversion has acquired a 
definite religious significance. It means 
a turning about, a reversal of one’s course, 
the abandonment of one’s purpose of life 


* hitherto, or of one’s neglect to have a 


positive purpose, and the substitution of 
a distinct, earnest, controlling intent to 
serve God by loving and imitating Jesus 
Christ. To speak of the conversion of 
any one is to be understood to mean that 
8 radical and permanent change has taken 
place in him, and that henceforth the 
supreme object of bis life is loyal obedi- 
ence to God. 

Wherein, then, lies the difficulty of con- 
version? Why is it not natural ani easy, 
when one is convinced, as all are con- 
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vinced at times, of sinfulness and need of 
redemption? It lies in the ingrained hos- 
tility of the human heart toward the com- 
mands of God which call for entire subor- 
dination of self and for consecration to 
him and-his service. There are persons 
whose lives are so worthy that conver- 
sion when it occurs produces little appar- 
ent change in their daily conduct. Yet 
they would be as ready as any to testify 
to the difficulty experienced in submitting 
themselves to the will of God. 

It may be that their difficulty was all 
the greater because they felt themselves 
free from sins which no one can commit 
without shame because of their publicity. 
No one can bea drunkard, for example, 
without knowing that he is doing wrong. 
But the excessive love of money, of 
power, of public praise, being but exag- 
gerations of virtues, often fail to impress 
us with their guilt, and the need of peni- 
tence and reform is much more difficult 
to be realized. It costs a sharp twinge of 
one’s whole being to acknowledge that 
one has been wrong all one’s life, and 
that, however fair and beautiful the struc- 
ture of character, it needs to be rebuilt 
from the foundation. This is always true 
when one is converted, and it indicates 
the difficulty to be faced. 

Fortunately conversion involves no in- 
tellectual perplexity or complication. It 
is perfectly simple. It means the sur- 
render of every other aim and the deter- 
mination, firm and unfaltering, to love 
God and to do his will no matter what 
our circumstances. It is the substitution 
of this dominant purpose in place of any 
and every other, no matter what. All 
persons are not converted in the same 
manner; no dramatic, violent experience 
is necessary. Conversion may be as tran- 
quil and uneventful as any other experi- 
ence, but it must reach to the very roots 
of life. It must assume and maintain 
control of the raling motives of conduct. 
It may not modify external conditions to 
any great extent, but it must alter their 
meaning to us and their influence. 





Current History 

The Week in Congress 

Senators Wellington of Maryland and 
Turner of Washington have attacked the 
policy of the Administration with respect 
to the Philippines, and Senator Hale of 
Maine has attacked the Administration 
for its apparent co.operation with Great 
Britain in the war with the African re- 
publics and for its reported refusal to 
recognize the representative of the Trans- 
vaal republic now in Washington. Sena- 
tor Hale introduced resolutions of inquiry 
respecting the seizure of American flour 
whicb, as he draughted them, were ex- 
ceedingly unfriendly to Great Britain, 
but, after debate, they were modified so 
as not to force the hand of the Adminis- 
tration, if, for reasons of state, it deems 
it best not to give to the Senate all the 
correspondence relative to the situation 
in the Transvaal and its instructions to 
our representatives there and in London. 
Senator Hale asserted, in the course of his 
arraignment of Great Britain, that nine- 
tenths of the people of the United States 
feel that “the war which Great Britain is 
waging is the most fell blow at human 
liberty that has been struck in the last 
century.” We doubt the correctness of 
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the senator’s estimate, and we believe, 
with Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, that 
the Executive must be given a tolerably 
free hand in shaping and carrying through 
the foreign policy of the nation without 
perpetual interference and interrogation 
on the part of the legislature. 

Senator Hoar’s resolution calling upon 
the President for the correspondence 
relative to the Philippines was passed by 
the Senate last week, but the resolution 
calling upon the President for the in- 
structions given to the commissioners at 
Paris was defeated, owing to protest on 
the part of Senator Davis, one of the com- 
missioners, who, in executive session, 
made it clear that publication of such in- 
formation would disclose facts respecting 
German statecraft which might compli- 
cate our relations with that Power. It is 
understood generally in Washington that 
we claimed title to the Philippines in 
order to defeat Germany’s intention to 
purchase them from Spain, Great Britain 
opposing any such fate for the islands, 
and our statesmen at last realizing that, 
if Spain was bound to get rid of them 
and Germany bound to buy, the conserving 
of ourown commercial future in Asia and 
the highest interests of the natives forced 
us to accept the responsibility. 

Roberts Rejected, But How 

The Committee of the House, which 
has been investigating the case of Mr. 
Roberts of Utah, Mormon, has divided 
in its report so far as method of dealing 
with the man is concerned, but agrees as 
to his polygamous habits and his ineligi- 
bility asa member. The majority of the 
committee recommend that he be refused 
his seat and not permitted to be sworn 
in. The minority, De Armond of Mis- . 
souri and Littlefield of Maine, recom- 
mend that he be sworn in, and then 
ejected. The majority claim that prece- 
dent shows that the course they suggest 
is constitutional and proper, and that if 
once sworn in it is doubtful whether he 
can be ejected. The minority assert that 
Mr. Roberts has complied with all the 
constitutional requirements for admis- 
siop, but can be ejected after admission 
as an act authorized by the provision of 
the Constitution, which makes each house 
the arbiter of its own personnel. But to 
refuse him admission on grounds that 
are unconstitutional they believe will es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent. 

Webster Honored 

American opinion respecting Daniel 
Webster, as the years go on, is taking on 
a judicial cast utterly lacking in Whit- 
tier’s poem, Ichabod, and in Theodore 
Parker’s terrific onslaught on Webster 
after his 7th of March speech. Whittier 
lived long. enough to recant. Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts, in his reminis- 
cences, published in Scribner’s Magazine 
last year, showed that in his old age he 
had mellowed his judgment of Webster’s 
character, and last week the nation wit- 
nessed the unveiling, in the Capitol at 
Washington, of a statue to the great 
statesman, accompanied by orations by 
Secretary of the Navy Long, Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts and Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire, and a poem 
by Rev. J. E. Rankin. These, while dis. 
criminating and non fulsome, prove that 
New England, which once so bitterly con- 
demned Webster for apostasy, bas now 
come to see that even that fault was most 
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natural in the man who committed it and 
was done conscientiously. Moreover, 
some of the results of the Civil War and 
the happenings of the last few years have 
made seem more sublime than ever the 
controlling passion of Webster’s soul— 
the preservation of the Union of the 
States. Webster and not Calhoun was 
the man who foresaw the coming destiny 
of the Republic, and, while it is possible 
to quote from Webster’s speeches utter- 
anc+ts which show that he was blind as to 
the details of coming national growth, it 
is beyond question that he, more than 
any other man, stood for and pleaded for 
a unity of national life without which 
the nation could not have developed as it 
has in a political, c »mmercial and indus- 
trial way. Senator Lodge last week did 
well to dwell upon Webster’s greatness as 
an orator, for it was there that he was su- 
premely great. Ethical sensitiveness was 
not developed in him as it has been in 
other of our statesmen, nor was his cul- 
ture as broad as Sumner’s or Everett’s, 
but he bad a massive mind, a regal, al- 
most godlike, presence, and a Doric style 
of eloquence which makes him tower far 
above any of our orators, Phillips alone 
- approaching him. 


Pro-Boer Sentiment 

The proceedings of pro-Boer meetings, 
held during the past week, one in Boston 
and one in Washington, and the tactics 
of Senator Hale of Maine and his hitter 
onslaught on Great Britain in the Senate 
ceserve to be noted. The conviction is 
abroad that the Administration is not 
disposed to do anything that will in any 
way militate against the interests of 
Great Britain, the ground for this being 
twofold: first as an expression of grati- 
tude for a similar attitude on the part of 
Great Britain when we were at war with 
Spain and when European powers, espe- 
cially Germany, were inclined to make 
tro. ble for us; second, because of a quasi- 
alliance or understanding with Great 
Britain relative to the course of the two 
governments in Africa or Asia. For our 
part we should not be surprised or dis. 
pleased if such a conviction proved to be 
- based on facts. 

But it is a conviction which many gocd 
men do not receive hospitably. They 
distrust Great Britain, have no disposi- 
tion to concede that she ever has acted or 
ever can act disinterestedly. They believe 
that she was grossly in the wrong in ber 
treatment of the Transvaal, and that she 
is now engaged in a wicked war. There- 
fore they deprecate our actual if not nom. 
inal assistance of Great Britain, and in- 
sist that we should listen to all diplomatic 
advances from President Kruger, espe- 
cially if he suggests mediation. Of such 
a class, we take it, are T. W. Higeinson, 
E. D. Mead, G. F. Hoar and some of the 
others who have spoken at the pro-Boer 
meetings in Boston and Washington. 

There are others, representatives of the 
Irish, German, French and, strange to 
say, Armerian races, who look at the 
matter only from the standpoint of racial 
antipathy, and are utterly unable to pass 
a judicial judgment upon theissue. Such 
representatives, while they unquestiona- 
bly represent constituencies of voters 
which have to be considered by the party 
in power, say little that has weight with 
thoughtful students or that ought to in- 
fluence national policy. There are others 
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who are sentimentalists, who invariably 
side with the smaller combatant, or who 
think more of a nominal republic than of 
a@ crown colony, be the former ever so 
oligarchic and the latter ever so demo- 
cratic. Still others are shouting for the 
Boers, and doing what they can to embar- 
rass the Administraticn, solely because 
of political reasons. No principle is at 
issze with them. 

Senator Hale’s solicitude for the Boers’ 
rights is quite moving, but it is difficult 
to harmonize with his indifference to the 
sufferings of the Cubans under Spain, 
and his opposition to efforts on the part 
of the United States to relieve the in- 
telerable wrongs that Spain inflicted. 


The South African War 

Sir Matthew Ridley’s speech last week 
makes it clear that the ministry will stand 
or fall together. Neither Mr. Chamber- 
lain or Sir Michael Hicks Beach will be 
madea scapegoat. General Robert’s order 
to his forces in South Africa to respect 
the property rights of non combatants 
and to pay for all supplies will go far 
toward holding the Cape Colony loyal. 
Censorship of dispatches having been re- 
moved, the world has learned considerable 
of the movement for the relief of Lady- 
smith which General Buller began the 
middle of last week, and which has steadily 
progressed since that time with unvarying 
British success, the mobility of the British 
and colonial troops showing that at last 
they have mastered the proper tactics, 
and the splendid service of the artillery 
showing that that arm of the service here- 
after is to do the needful work in shelling 
fortified positions before the infantry is 
sent against the enemy. 

The Daily News correspondent’s narra- 
tive of the slaughter of the Highland 
Brigade at Magersfontein on the Modder 
River is as brilliant a bit of descriptive 
writing as the war is likely to produce, 
and the pathos of it all is that if reports 
are true the slaughter was as needless as 
the bravery was superb. General Me- 
thuen gave the orders, General Wauchope 
protested that it was folly, made it clear 
both in speech and writing that he was 
not responsible, and then led his troops to 
certain death for himself and 1,300 of his 
loyal Scots. 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


Principal Fairbairn, referring to this, 
says in The Speaker, “‘I knowacity which 
sits desolate among the hills, and feels 
as if she had suffered from a second 
Flodden.” 

The London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune points out the exceeding 
shrewdness of the Boers; and the disas- 
trous effects of Great Britain’s over- 
reaching herself. All the munitions of 
war which the Boers possess have been 
paid for out of taxes on the British 
mine owners in the past, and today the 
Boer treasury is kept full with gold taken 
from mines owred by the British but 
operated now by German miners. Great 
Britain some years ago defeated the at 
tempt of President Kruger to purchase 
the Portuguese territory and harbor 
through which goods are now pouring 
into and the gold out of the Transvaal 
without any effectual hindrance from 
Great Britain. Were that territory and 
port now part of the Transvaa), Great 
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Britain would be justified in blockading, 
bombarding or invading it. As it is her 
hands are tied. She has made concessions 
to the United States and Germany which 
show she cannot control the traffic that 
she knows the Boers are carrying on; and 
she also knows that she has naught but 
her own past diplomacy and overreaching 
to blame for it. 

Count von Bulow, foreign minister of 
Germany, informed the Reichstag last 
week that Great Britain had released the 
steamer Bundesrath and had agreed not 
to repeat the seizure of German vessels un. 
der similar circumstances. Count von Bu- 
low’s tone was stern and insistent, which 
may be accounted for in two ways, either 
as indicating the real temper of the em- 
pire, or as a sop to the public clamor 
against Great Britain. 


NOTES 


Reports from Manila show that Archbishop 
Chapelle, representing the American Roman 
Catholic Church, and the resident archbishop 
are to have difficulty, not only with the na- 
tives, but with General Otis, as representative 
of the American nation, in their settlement of 
the vexed question of the friars’ property 
rights and spiritual power. General Otis has 
already made it known that we will not in any 
way countenance the imposition upon com- 
munities of spiritual leaders whom they re- 
fuse to accept. 


The ministers of Frankfort, Ky., have 
agreed to summon their people to pray for a 
peaceful settlement of the partisan contest 
which now threatens to take on forms of vio- 
lence disgraceful to any state. Of course in a 
community where almost every man carries a 
pistol in his hip pocket, and where a political 
feud can in a few minutes cause the killing of 
three man and the wounding of two others—as 
was the case in Frankfort last week—it be- 
hooves the friends of order, not only to pray, 
but to act. 


Governor Longino of Mississippi has stirred 
the people of that state by his outspoken de- 
nunciation of lynching and mob law, this sen- 
timent finding expression in his inaugural 
message. Heshows that from the financial as 
well as the moral standpoint lynch law is a 
suicidal policy, and that, whereas it may have 
begun with a commendable desire to protect 
the virtue of the white women of the state, it 
now is the resort of those who suffer from 
arson, murder and many lesser offenses by 
whites as well as blacks. He recommends 
stringent new legislation making counties re- 
sponsible financially to families of victims 
lynched ; and that sheriffs or constables su ffer- 
ing mobs to take prisoners from them shall be 
removable instantly from office. 


The ranks of English men of letters have 
been rapidly thinned of late. Martiveau, 
Ruskin, R. D. Blackmore—author of Lorna 
Doone and other less famous and less notable 
novels—and G. W. Steevens have all died 
since the first of the year, a greater roll of the 
dead than the entire year 1899 showed either 
in American or in British circles of literary 
men. Elsewhere we comment upon Ruskin’s 
career. Blackmore had won a place among 
the immortal writers of fiction by his story of 
Cornwall and Devon, Lorna Doone, a story 
which, strange to say, was long in gaining the 
recognition it deserved. Steevens was one of 
the most brilliant and realistic of the modern 
school of journalists, his work in North 
Africa reporting the campaigns of Kitchener, 
at Rennes reporting the Dreyfus trial, and his 
descriptions of his impressions of the United 
States and India had given him an assured 
place on the list of great war correspondents. 
He died of enteric fever at Ladysmith, having 
gone out to Africa as a correspondent, and be- 
ing one of the unfortunates shut up in that 
fever-smitten town. 
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In Brief 
The best weeks of the year for bringing 
souls into the kingdom of God are just before 


us. 





We congratulate Dr. Plumb on his notably 
suecessful year in the presidency of the Bos- 
ton Congregational Clab. . 





If you want a new argument in behalf of 
the Sunday school, find out how many ative 
members in your church have not had training 
in the Sunday school. 


American churches last year increased one 
per cent., ministers three percent. Did the 
work of laymen and women in the churches 
increase three per cent. ? 





A Baffalo Presbyterian Church took advan- 
tage of the absence of its pastor last Sunday 
to raise a church debt of $96,000 and put $5,000 
extra in the church treasury. That is the sort 
of laymen to have. 





Moody and McGlynn— Protestant and Cath- 
olic—were so far in harmony in work and aim 
that the same inspired epitaph would appro- 
priately mark their graves, “As poor, yet 
making many rich.” 





Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker is not very compli- 
mentary to some of his contemporaries. He 
says: “I know that the twentieth century 
begins on Jan. 1, 1900, and no man in his 
senses can doubt it.” 





Mr. Wishard considers his recent Sunday in 
Worcester the best day’s work for foreign 
missions he ever did in his life. Union Church 
responded nobly, and will have two or three 
missionaries of its own in the field. 





A Yale student who attended the Moody 
memorial in New Haven, where a vast crowd 
were assembled, wrote to his mother: “I 
think that we must change the old adage, 
‘Knowledge is power,’ to ‘Sincerity is power.’ ’’ 





A good library in Manila, the headquarters 
of the United States army of 65,000 men, would 
be as valuable an educator and aid to good 
government as any library planted in this 
country by Mr. Carnegie. Weare glad to see 
that money is being raised for this object. 





M de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, recently framed the fol 
lowing mixed metaphor. “I quote this,” he 
wrote, “because the —— is one of those am- 
phibious journals that, waiting to see which 
way the wind blowr, sometimes unexpectedly 
turns the seale.’”’ 





According to the Year-Book, Christian En- 
deavorers in Congregational churches last 
year numbered 202,315, less by 13,728 than in 
the previous year. According to the figures 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
the number last year was 397,860, more by 420 
than the previous year. These last include 
the Junior societies, but so should those of 
the Year- Book if any report of this organiza- 
tion is to be included. 


if the State of Montana’s ethical code is 
fairly represented by the testimony now being 
offered in the investigation of Senator-elect 
Ciark by a committee of the United States 
Senate, the Home Missionary Societies of the 
several denominations have a new reservoir of 
evidence to tap when appealing for funds to 
carry on mission work in the West. But the 
Eastern states have a deal of house cleaning 
and repairing to do before they can throw 
stones at Montana. 


The first message sent over the telegraph 
was, ‘* What hath God wrought?”’ The sender 
was Miss Annie Ellsworth, and the time was 
more than fifty years ago. She married Mr. 
Roswell Smith, the founder of the Century 
Company and instrumental in the formation 











of the New York Congregational Club, of 
which he was the honored president for years. 
Mr. Smith died in 1892, and his widow passed 
away at her home in New York last Sunday. 





Sunday schools to a considerable number 
made last Sunday a foreign missionary day 
and utilized, with good results, the special 
material sent out by the Board. Among the 
churches reporting successful services are: 
Boston, Shawmut and Roslindale; Chelsea, 
First; Ipswich, First; Newburyport, Pros- 
pect Street; Lowell, High Street; Wilming- 
ton; Cohasset, Second; Dedham, First; Ever- 
ett, Mystic Side; Neponset, Trinity; Ran- 
dolph; Beverly, Dane Street. 





India’s desperate situation stirs the heart of 
young and old. A woman in Roxbury, nine- 
ty-four years old, told a caller last Sunday 
that she was not able to eat her dinner until 
she had sent a contribution to our Famine 
Relief Fand. Not all of us may be ready to 
leave our meals untasted until we have had a 
part in this noble undertaking, but certainly 
there are some pleasures which can be fore- 
gone in order that we may lighten even a little 
the terrible burden resting upon millions. 





One of the greatest political organizers 
Great Britain has ever seen has just died. 
Mr. Francis Schnadhorst, a long-time pil- 
lar in Dr. Dale’s church in Birmingham, was, 
in his day, the ablest organizer of victory 
that the Liberal party had, his service as sec- 
retary of the National Liberal Federation be- 
ing first the despair and then the model of the 
Tories. Dr. Dale discovered him, took him 
out of commercial pursuits, and set him at 
work organizing the Liberals of Birmingham. 
His success there made him. 





Rev. S. W. Dike, addressing the annual 
meeting of the American Statistical Associa: 
tion in Boston last week, asserted that his 
investigation of the statistics of the Sunday 
schools of the churches of the Trinitarian 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, North 
and South, Baptist, North and Soutb, and 
Presbyterian, North, denominations had re- 
vealed the fact that the Sunday school has 
not grown as rapidly as the church during 
the last ten years, the proportion of loss in 
the denominations varying from fifty to twenty 
per cent. 


The finance committee of the International 
Council scored a notable achievement when it 
refonded to the churches a considerable per- 
centage of the money contributed for the ex- 
penses of the council. The same good man- 
agement seems to have prevailed at Provi- 
dence, for the committee of arrangements for 
the last annual meeting of the American 
Board has jast sent a check for $1,000 to its 
treasury, which represents the surplus after 
all bills have been paid. While this is an un- 
usually large amount, it has often been the 


- case that similar committees have done more 


than was their duty to do. 





In response to the references in our issue 
for Nov. 27 regarding ‘‘Win One” cards, 
F. P. Shumway, the projector of the plan, has 
received many letters of inquiry from all 
parts of the country. Evidently this simple 
method of endeavoring to bring others into 
the kingdom appeals to many hearts. As Mr. 
Shumway has no interest in the matter save 
that of a strong desire to further personal 
work among the unconverted, he will gladly 
send samples free of charge to any interested 
person, and supply any desired quantity at 
the cost to him of printing, $4 per 1,000. Ad- 
dress him at Melrose, Mass. 

The London Spectator urges distracted 
Englishmen, who are wrestling with the race- 
long problem of how to rule their conduct 
toward Gcd in prayer during the present 
strife, which is so dividing British Christians 
as to its ethical aspects, to read “that aston- 
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ishing piece of reasoned poetry,” Lincoln’ 
second inaugural message, for light drawn 
from his wise dealing with the problem. 
“The Almighty has his own purposes,” said 
Lincoln, but he added, ‘“‘ With firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in.” And 
striving means praying as well as fighting— 
both for the British and the Boers. 

Only one stricture has been passed upon the 
otherwise acceptable estimate of Governor 
Crane of Massachusetts which appeared in 
our columns a fortnight ago. That criticism 
applies to the statement that he was educated 
at Wilbraham Seminary, when it is Williston 
Seminary that has the honor of being his alma 
mater. It was a slip for which neither the 
writer of the article nor the editors were 
responsible, but we are glad to give credit 
where it is certainly due and to enumerate 
Murray Crane as a graduate of an institution 
so many of whose sons, scattered throughout 
the country, have attained prominence and 
wide usefulness in professional and business 
life, 





We quoted last week from a church calendar 
which called upon Christians who felt bur- 
dened for the salvation of friends or relatives 
to meet for united prayer. The extract caught 
the eye of a lady in New York city, who writes 
us in hopes that the Christians thus assembled 
will remember her longings for the conver- 
sion of a beloved son and daughter, and adds 
this touching sentence, ‘‘ [tis enough to know 
that it is a mother who asks these prayers, 
who may not be known to any but God.”” We 
are asked to inform our readers as to the out- 
come of these special meetings. From forty 
to one hundred were present at each service 
and all knelt reverently in prayer, many voic- 
ing their desires for specific blessings and all 
joining in heart even if not audibly. The 
church was abundantly blessed and it was the . 
kind of blessing that lasts. 





Rey. Alex Whyte of Edinburgh, recently 
preaching, in his unique and living way, on 
Paul as a Pastor, said: 


There are few things in ministerial hist ry 
that make my heart bleed like the trag: dy of 
Jonathan Edwards’s breach with his covgre- 
gation, and then his banishment from his con- 
gregation. And I never can get over it that, in 
spite of all else, had Edwards been a pastor 
like Paul that terrible shipwreck could never 
have taken place. And yet, I must frankly 
confess, that explanation does not satisfy 
every case, even in my own experience. For 
some of the best pastors | have ever known 
have been the victims of the cruelest and most 
heartless treachery and ingratitude, and that 
from some of their most pampered people. 


Dr. Whyte expresses the hope that the next 
time Professor Ramsay goes East to dig for 
Paul in Ephesus he will search for Paul’s 
pastoral visitation book. ; 





Prof. George D. Herron is reported as say- 
ing in New York last Sunday: 


Protestant Christianity belieyes today a 
thousand times more in the devil than in good- 
ness. There is nota bitof spiritual difference 
between the Standard Oil Combination and 
the Protestant Church. ... One demands 
tribute in the form of cash and the other in 
the form of enslavement of souls and all the 
cash it can get besides. .. . [haveno expecta- 
tion that the present kind of civilization can 
be amended—it can only be ended. 


When Professor Herron has traveled through 
Europe, has seen the Roman Catholic Church 
at its worst and has come in touch with the 
German and French socialists, who are fast 
becoming opportunist in their tactics and less 
and less revolutionary, he will know more and 
feel less bitter than he does now. We advise 
him when in Paris to make a thorough study 
of the history of the French Revolution and 
see if he really welcomes a repetition of it in 
America, 
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Congregational Missionary Activities in South Africa 


By Rev. William T. Gunn 


Treasurer Canadian Congrejational Foreign Missionary Society 


Congregationalists have special reasons 
for being interested more than others in 
the present war-in South Africa. Our 
charter, ‘One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren,’”’ has led our peo- 
plein all their history to claim civil and 
religious liberty for themselves, and to 
accord it to others, whatever their creed 
or color. It is this principle that, from 
the earliest beginnings of our missionary 
work in South Africa down to the very 
latest news from the field, has kept our 
missionaries in constant conflict with the 
Boers in Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. 

A glance at the map will show that our 
Congregational forces almost completely 
surround the seat of war, and indeed 
some of our mission stations are in the 
very midst of it. The 


The Congregational ministers who left 
the Transvaal are at Durban, where they 
have organized a relief committee and 
are busily aiding and ministering to refu- 
gees from the Transvaal. 

The war has cut off missionaries north 
of Mafeking from their usual way of sup- 
ply by rail from the Cape, and, though 
they can communicate with the coast by 
way of Fort Salisbury and Beira, the cost 
of living must have greatly increased. 

The story of the Congregational work 
in South Africa, the onward march of our 
brethren under the Captain of the Lord’s 
hosts against the forces of darkness and 
sin, is as full of gallant heroism, noble self- 
sacrifice, patient endurance and of victo- 
ries, costly, but glorious, as any campaign 
that her Majesty’s soldiers ever waged. 


the farthest inland being Cisamba, the 
Canadian contingent’s present location, 
for this station is manned and supported 
by the Canadian Congregational churches, 

The fifth line of operations is the cam- 
paign of the British Congregationalists 
in Madagascar, red with the blood of 
many martyrs, golden with great vic. 
tories, but at present under the shadow 
of a dark cloud of Jesuit intrigue, treach. 
ery and violent persecution. 

The British missionary advance from 
Cape Town began in 1798 with the send- 
ing out of Dr. John Vanderkemp to 
work among the Hottentots. Under the 
Dutch government of the Cape in 1774 
“the whole race of Bushmen, or Hotten. 
tots, who had not submitted to servitude, 
was ordered to be seized or extirpated,” 
and it was carried out, 
No wonder that there 





London Missionary So- 
ciety, the foreign mis. 
sionary society of the 
English Congregation- 
alists, has now at least 
two of its stations, 
Barkly West and 
Taungs, in the hands of 
the Boer forces, whi‘e 
Kuruman, Moffat’s 
old stat on, has been 
more than once at- 
tacked. North of Mafe- 
king Kanyeis probably 
intheir hands and King 
Khama’s capital at 
Phalapye is also re- 
ported to have bean in 
danger. The American 
Board stations in Na- 
tal are too near the 
seacoast to have been 
directly attacked. 
Their station in Jo 
hannesburg, which is 
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began that long strug- 
gle in which the record 
is that Vanderkemp, 
and our missionaries 
after him, sided with 
the blacks and found 
“at every step in the 
progress of the mission 
the Dutch farmers op. 
posed the work ”’ until, 
by their prejudicing the 
natives, making false 
accusations through 
the government and 
repeatedly endeavor- 
ing to shoot Vander- 
kemp, this faithful 
servant of God died, 
worn out with the 
struggle. Station after 
station in Cape Colony 
was broken up by Boer 
hostility or else com- 
pelled to locate in the 
most barren and deso- 
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a mission to the native 
workers in the mines 
there, was closed, Mr. 
Goodenough and Miss 
Stillson leaving for Natal at the outbreak 
of the war. 

Of Congregational churches, either in- 
dependent or aided by the English Colo- 
bial Missionary Society, there were in 
Johannesburg before the war twelve 
churches and stations with five minis- 
ters. One of these, the Ebenezer (native) 
Church, seats 1,000 persons and has several 
branches. Only oneof the five ministers, 
Rev. Frank C. Rollin, B. A., is now in 
Johannesburg, as owing to the large num- 
ber of Datch people in his church he was 
able to obtain a permit to remain. Noth- 
ing has been heard of J. D. Orr, who at 
the beginning of the war was carrying on 
evangelistic services among Dutch and 
Kaffirs at Pretoria. Outside of the Trans- 
vaal, but affected by the war, are Congre- 
gational churches—in Ladysmith, with its 
missions at Colenso and Elandslaagte 
and other places near by; at Table Moun- 
tain Zulu Reserve, where the work must 
be greatly injured; at Burghersdorp in 
the South, and in the West at Vryburg, 
and a lately established mission to the 
natives in Mafeking. 


CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY STATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Locations Shown by the Crosses 


As of old, in many things the foreign 
missionary workers have been pioneers 
in the ways of blessing. Looking upon 
the map again, we see the practical work. 
ing out of an Anglo-American alliance 
with a Canadian contingent. Starting 
from Cape Town, the English Congre- 
gationalists drove east and north, as 
Lord Methuen is doing in their foot- 
steps, until their line of stations runs 
from Hankey in the south to Lake 
Ngami and Inyati in the north. The 
American Board has made its attack 
upon Zululand and Natal and has its 
investing line near the coast, with 
northern outposts at Mt. Silinda and 
Chikore on the borders of Gazaland. 

Then two lines of advance mark the 
beginnings of a belt of Congregational 
stations across Africa. The English, in 
Livingstone’s footsteps, around Lakes 
Tanganyika and Moero, enter from the 
east and are planning to open another 
station at Lake Bangweola, where Liv- 
ingstone’s heart lies buried. From the 
west the American Board goes inland at 
Benguella and has four strong stations, 


late places. 

Time would fail us 
to tell of Moffat’s 
peaceful victory over Africaner, the say- 
age chief rendered desperate by Boer cru- 
elty, and of Africaner’s subsequent Chris. 
tian life. David Livingstone is the great 
name upon our English Congregationalist 
brethren’s long list of noble names. His 
station at Kolobeng, which was raided 
and destroyed by Boers during his ab- 
sence, the men shot, the women and chil- 
dren enslaved—all with utter absence of 
any excuse or provocation—was not re- 
occupied. His first great discovery was 
that of Lake Ngami, where there is one of 
our stations, and, indeed, his footsteps 
are traced north to the great lakes by the 
line of stations of our own and other de- 
nominational forces. Among the great 
victories of the English Congregational 
forces is the person ani kingdom of 
King Khama at Phalapye The last 
news from all these fields was of deep 
and earnest revivals and of manifest 
presence of the Spirit of God with his 
workers. 

The American Congregational forces 
were the first to attack the great Zulu 
race, landing about Christmastime in 
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1835, before even the Boer farmers had 
teached that part of the land. The great 
wars and disasters induced the Pruden- 
tial Committee to order a withdrawal, 
but the missionaries were determined to 
remain and were generously supported 
by Sir Peregrine Maitland, the governor 
at Cape Town, who said: “Go back; I 
will see that you do not lack support. I 
think more of missionaries than of sol- 
diers to keep savages quiet.” Eleven 
years of work went by before the first 
convert was baptized, but, through storm 
and sunshine, the mission has gone 
steadily on, until in 1897 a wonderful wave 
of blessing flowed over nearly all the sta- 
tions in Natal. The stations at Mount 
Silinda and Chikore are the natural 
growth northward from the Zulu Mis- 
sion and, after unsuccessful attempts in 
the low coastland, are now prosperously 
established on the higher inland plateau. 

Following again the British Congrega- 
tional forces, we watch their heroic at- 
tack on Madagascar in 1818 and see five 
of the first party of six dead inside of six 
weeks, but this survivor, after a rest of a 
few months at Mauritius, returned in 
1820. Everything went well till 1828, 
when the king died and the new queen, 
Ranavalona, succeeded. However, the 
Bible was printed in the Malagasy tongue 
and the first converts baptized and many 
filled with the true life before the storm 
of persecution came down upon them in 
i835. Glorious is the record of devotion 
to Christ shown by the many martyrs, 
singing and praying on their way to the 
stake. ‘I have killed some; I have made 
some slaves till death; I have put some 
in long and heavy fetters; and still you 
continue praying. How is it that you 
cannot give up that?” said the heathen 
queen. After her death in 1861 the re- 
turning missionaries found a strong, pure 
and, wonderful to relate, even a large 
numerical increase in thechurch. Then 
for many years prosperity smiled upon 
the church and houses of worship rose 
where the martyrs’ blood had been shed, 
and schools opened all over the land. 
3ut again persecution, martyrdom and 
robbery have stormed upon them. The 


’ French Government, taking possession of 


Madagasear, allowed itself to become the 
tool of Jesuit machinations. Men were 
put to death, churches were seized by the 
Jesuits and turned into Catholic churches 
and every possible hindrance put in the 
way. Part of the work has been handed 
over to the French Protestant Mission, 
and in answer to protests a quieter state 
of things has set in. 

Even yet the Congregational church 
members in Madagascar number over 
18,000. 

In 1877 the first party of the English 
Congregational Mission to Central Africa 
started iniand for Lake Tanganyika. 
Space fails to tell of their struggles of all 
kinds, their many losses by death and 
steady re-enforcement, the effort to place 
upon the lake the two boats, the Morn- 
ing Star and Good News, and their pres- 
ent solid foundation and missionary ac- 
tivity. 

The fifth line of campaign led by the 
American Board went inland from Ben- 
guella in 1880. Once the missionaries 
had to flee back to the coast, being ex- 
pelled from Bihé by the king, owing 
to misrepresentations by a Portuguese 
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trader. They soon went back again and 
have made very steady and rapid progress 
since. The position is strategic, for the 
Bihéans are great traders, journeying far 
to all points of the compass in their trad- 
ing expeditions and some have already 
begun in this way to carry with them 
the gospel of Christ as well as material 
stores. 

The Canadian contingent, Rev. W. T. 
Currie and Mrs. Currie, arrived at this 
field in 1886.. The Canadian station at 
Cisamba is now well manned and doing 
an increasingly useful work along indus- 
trial and evangelistic lines. 

The complete story of any one of these 
glorious campaigns can be had in the 
shape of leaflets and books from the 
American Board, Boston, or the London 
Missionary Society, London, and are of 
fascinating interest, especially for mis- 
sionary studies for our churches when all 
eyes are directed to Africa. 

The crosses upon the map indicate only 
stations manned by white missionaries 
and do not at all reveal the amount of 
work done by the native helpers or the 
now independent Congregational churches 
belonging to the Unions of Cape Colony 
and Natal. 

We Congregationalists have a record in 
foreign work that we may well be proud 
of and thankful for—and we ought to 
know what that record is. 





The Life of Christ in Great 
Works of Art 


II, BELLINI’S THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 
(In the Church of St. Corona, Vicenza, Italy) 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


A range of mountains lift their crests 
into the blue sky and inclose a quiet bit 
of country. A river, issuing from among 
them, flows here into a still, shallow pool 
with gravelly shore. On the shore, 
framed as it were between the two rocky 
banks rising precipitously on either side, 
stands a man undressed save for a loin 
cloth. His attitude and expression are 
expectant, as he folds his hands across 
his chest and looks steadfastly before 
him. A man of about the same age 
stands on one of the banks, beside him 
yet at a much higher level. Stretchiog 
out his right arm over the other’s head 
he appears to empty a small vessel of 
water, from which the last drops are 
trickling down. On the opposite bank 
three fair beings look on reverently, and 
in the upper air hovers a paternal form 
surrounded by cherub heads. Just below, 
in mid-air, is a pure white dove descend. 
ing to earth. 

The man on the bank wears a shirt of 
coarse looking stuff over which is flung 
an outer garment, and in his left hand he 
carries a scroll and a tall reed cross. He 
performs his task with ardor and looks 
with admiring reverence at his compan. 
ion. So also do the other on-lookers on 
the opposite bank, whose pure, delicate 
faces are not of this earth. With their 
exquisite hands they express their admi- 
ration, and one of them kneels. Two 
hold garments, apparently belonging to 
him for whom they wait. His face, how- 
ever, turns neither to right nor to left. 
His “conversation is in heaven,’’ whence 
descends to him the dove from which 
streams a ray of light extending to the 
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delicate crown of light surrounding his 
head. 


In Bellini’s painting, the Baptism is 
represented from the standpoint of a 
Venetian of the sixteenth century, reared 
in all the ecclesiastical traditions of the 
papal church and inheriting all’the artis- 
tic traditions of medisvalism. Centuries 
before his time a certain formula of ar 
tistic composition had been fixed upon by 
the authority of the church, by which 
every picture of the subject had to be 
shaped. The relative positions of Christ 
and the Baptist, the waiting angels on the 
bank, the dove and the ray of light de- 
scending upon the head of the Saviour, all 
these were well established elements in 
the picture. 

Bellini, in common with the earlier gen- 
eration of Venetian Renaissance painters, 
held tenaciously to the old traditions, but 
with new command of artistic technique, 
made the worn-out composition a thing of 
beauty. He knew and cared nothing 
about the scenery of Palestine, and the 
features of his landscape settings were 
drawn from the Italian country. The 
Venetian Christ was a distinct type, 
founded on tradition but modified by the 
Venetian character. To the dwellers in 
the proud city of the sea the idea of Christ 
as a humble peasant was entirely distaste- 
ful. Nor had they any love for that type 
of piety won by fastings and vigils. Their 
way of honoring Christ was to think of 
him as a prince among men, with a beauti- 
ful physique, a dignified, intellectual coun- 
tenance and a proud confidence in his 
own superiority. This is the ideal Bellini 
tried to convey in the Christ of the Bap- 
tism, whe, if a trifle more self-conscious 
than we should like to think of him, is 
nevertheless a fine typeof manhood. ~*~ 

As a work of art the picture ranks high 
among Bellini’s paintings, It is referred 
to in Kugler’s Handbook of the Italian 
schools as ‘‘the glorious Baptism of Christ 
which is akin to Giorgione in glow of 
color.” 





The Mormon Peril 


The Mormon church is, considered purely 
as a political economist’s scheme, ‘today 
nearer to being a successful effort to inaugu- 
rate the brotherhood of man than anything 
ever tried.”” Here, then, is a social and politi- 
cal force to be reckoned with. Marvelous in 
its power over the individual, it is rapidly be- 
coming an actual menace to the nation. Al- 
ready it numbers a million adherents. It 
owns Utah. It holds the balance of power in 
Idaho, in Wyoming, in Colorado, in Califor- 
nia and in Nevada. When Arizona and New 
Mexico are admitted to the Union it will con- 
trol them also.... The nation’s flag has 
floated at half mast in Salt Lake City on In- 
dependence Day; it has been dragged in the 
dust by a Mormon mob. By their own con- 
fession the saints sought statehood because 
they “could better redress their grievances 
inside the Union than outside it.” ... The 
trouble is not the isolated instance of law- 
breaking. The trouble is the determined atti- 
tude of the Mormon church, which permits 
the crime, covers the crime and honors the 
criminal. Only when Zion will cut off a saint 
for his breaking the law can we take Mormon 
declarations as anything but the delicious 
hoaxes they have hitherto proved to be.—Rol- 
lin Lynde Hartt, in The Atlantic. 





Wherever we go we are counted as members 
of God’s family. His name is on us and his 
honor is in our keeping.— Trumbull. 








There are few more impressive con- 
trasts in nature than that between the 
appearance of northern Chiba in summer 
and in winter. In June the landscape is 
clothed with verdure. In December the 
only green is that of the cypresses in the 
innumerable graveyards, to which trees 
Confucius, with a delicate irony unusual 
to the sage, alluded as being the “‘last to 
fade.’”’ In the dreary winter months earth 
incessantly returns to earth, and in an 
interminable circuit most literally dust 
to dust, which swirls over the colorless 
country in blinding storms borne on the 
wings of the cutting northwest wind, 
driving everything animate to shelter. 

Like this complete transformation is 
that from the usual dull monotony of 
Shantung life to the present state of ex- 
treme tension. The whole framework of 
society quivers with excitement. The air 
is alive with ominous possibilities. Tens 
of thousands of men are banded together 
for objects which even to theirown minds 
are vague and indefinite, led it is difficult 
to say by what commonimpulse. A wild 
desire to do something for their country 
and to injare or even to exterminate for- 
eigners indiscriminately is openly pro- 
claimed on their banners. Every village 
or ¢ very group of villages has a “‘camp”’ of 
the Society (literally “fist ’’)of Public Har- 
mony, a sort of committee of safety, under 
no responsible leadership, accountable to 
no one, but having already assumed such 
portentous proportions that the county 
thagistrates are wholly powerless to deal 
with the movement, and are driven to 
temporize with the leaders as if they were 
allies of the government, instead of the 
incarnation of social disorder. 

Within a few miles of the spot where 
these lines are written a battle was 
fought less than six weeks ago between 
government troops from Chi Nan Fu and 
the lawless “Boxers,” who had assembled 
in enormous force, and would have un- 
doubtedly wrecked our mission premises 
if they had not been thus checked. In 
this unequal contest a few soldiers were 
killed and nearly a hundred of the Box- 
ers, and several hundred others were 
wounded. This rough treatment would 
undoubtedly have put a quietus on the 
movement, in this particular region at 
least, but for the action of the governor 
of the province, who was highly indignant 
that his rustic subjects should have been 
thus shot down, and vented his indigna- 
tion upon the officers who had done their 
duty, cashiering some and degrading 
others. 

As an immediate result there is at pres- 
ent practically no restraint upon organ- 
ized violence in this part of the province, 
and the air is full of alarming rumors 
matched by an incessant stream of dismal 
facts. Seventeen Christian families ina 
village in the county next east of ours 
were openly pillaged one morning. A 
neighbor, who had an old spite against 
them for being Christians, came leading a 
band of 300 or more men before breakfast. 
Everything in every house was either 
carried off or smashed. One man had 
silver ingots and brass cash to the value 
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The Uprising in North China 


A Vivid Picture of the Anti-Christian Outbreaks 


By Rev. AkTHUR H SMITH 


of several hundred dollars concealed in 
the ground within his dwelling, but it was 
suspected, dug for and he is now reduced 
to poverty at a blow. 

Scarcely a day passes in which we do 
not hear a fresh complaint either of some 
one who has been threatened with pillage 
if he does not abjure his faith and also 
pay a large sum of money, or of some one 
who has actually been thus robbed. Yes- 
terday we had two cases, one of each 
sort, in two different counties. The poor 
church members are like frightened sheep, 
huddling around their shepherds, who are 
able to do nothing at all for them at pres- 
ent but to exhort them to trust not in 
man but in God. This state of things 
extends over many counties in Shantung, 
as well as in the adjacent province of 
Chihli, and the area of disturbance is 
steadily widening. There is literally dark- 
ness over the whole land. 

Such a strange change since the days 
when the deputation from America passed 
through our peaceful parish must greatly 
puzzle those in the homeland interested 
in the welfare of our work. It is to sug- 
gest some partial explanations of these 
unexampled phenomena that these lines 
are written. Let us, after the manner of 
the medical faculty, divide the causes of 
the existing state of things into those 
which are predisposing and those which 
are exciting. 

Of the former may be put in a subor- 
dinate place the poverty of the peo- 
ple. There is in China no such social 
discontent as in Western lands; that 
is to say, practically everybody is satis- 
fied with the system under which he lives, 
but few are content with their own cir- 
cumstances, which are in chronic need of 
improvement. This applies to the great 
mass, relatively, of honest country people, 
who have no quarrel with things in g2n- 
eral, but have no cause for satisfaction 
with their own lot. They can easily be 
made to believe that such and such al- 
terations are indispensable to bring China 
into line with the precious (but evanished) 
ideals of Yao and Shun, of Confucius and 
of Mencius. Aside from the contentedly 
discontented subjects, there is always in 
China a large, dangerous class, ordinarily 
held in check by the general equilibrium 
of social forces. They range through the 
whole gamut of the social scale, and in- 
clude a mixed multitude who have never 
been pleased with the administration of 
Chinese justice, and whose abilities for 
mischief seldom have adequate scope. 

There is nowhere in the Chinese ad- 
ministrative system a sufficient force ac- 
tually at hand for the execution of the 
laws. The county or district magistrate 
may be regarded as the practical unit of 
Chinese government, but he has only a 
handful of untrained, ill-paid and ill-fed 
troops, of no use in a serious emergency 
and always liable to be swamped at once 
by a horde of bandits. The district mag- 
istrate is in ordinary life a miniature em- 
peror, but he is a monarch without an 
army, whose orders have a strong ten- 
dency to degenerate into good advice. 
For, in the next place, there has always 







been in China a surprisingly large admix. 
ture of untrammeled democracy in the 
social system. In times of trouble the 
people are always not merely allowed but 
expected to organize a species of militia 


companies for mutual defense. These 
are the social watch-dogs. But by a lit. 
tle difference of adjustment of aim they 
may readily be turned into wolves and 
destroy the very government which they 
were ostensibly organized to protect. 
The present Boxer bands are by no means 
a new development of Chinese life, but 
the like have probably come into exist- 
ence for hundreds if not for thousands of 
years at every crisis of public affairs, 
They are steeped in superstitions. 

Another predisposing cause to disturb- 
ance is the lofty theoretical value placed 
on human life. The rebel knows that the 
magistrate does not wish to kill him, and 
as he does not wish to be killed their 
ideas, however inharmonious, may be said 
to be in a sort of unison. The rebel 
knows that the government troops will 
have orders to fire over the heads of the 
insurgents, and he governs himself ac- 
cordingly. If the case is an extreme one, 
he knows that he may be severely dealt 
with, but such risings are never sup- 
pressed in their incipiency, because there 
never has been a Chinese Napoleon to 
teach the race that the way to save life 
on a large scale is to sacrifice it promptly 
onasmall scale. There is also the moral 
certainly that the government troops, 
who care nothing whatever for the mat- 
ter at issue, will hobnob with the rebels 
and do them as little injury as possible. 

Coming now to the exciting causes of 
the present gathering storm, we name 
four principal ones, each one of which is 
certainly to some unknown extent opera. 
tive and efficient. First, the reaction 
against the emperor’s reform plans in the 
autumn of 1898. It was known that bad 
men had persuaded the emperor into 
adopting Western innovations which 
would have ruined China. The best way 
to get rid of Western inventions and ideas 
is thought to be to abolish the West, the 
very motto on the Boxer flags. There 
have been numerous edicts within the 
past year from the empress dowager 
protecting Christianity. The Chinese 
have their own ideas as to which are 
meant to be regarded and which to be dis- 
obeyed. There is a general impression 
that a “Secret Edict” has been promul- 
gated, authorizing something quite differ- 
ent from the ones which are printed in 
the Peking Gazette. In an empire where 
fact and fiction, truth and falsehood are 
indistinguishable, this uncertainty may be 
an important factor. 

In the second place, it is dimly recog- 
nized that China is in the actof being dis- 
membered. Somebody has taken Port 
Arthur, an important naval station in 
the late war. Some one else has taken 
Wei Hai Wei, until recently another im- 
portant station. Some one else has an- 
nexed Chiao Chou and much besides. 
Something ought to be done about these 
things, and if the Russians, the British 
and the Germans are too remote or too 
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intrenched to be assailable there are, at 
jeast, numerous Roman Catholic chapels 
which can be pulled down on general 
principles and sundry missions of Amer- 
ican or English missionaries which can 
be despoiled by way of an object lesson. 

Third, the concessions for mines and 
railways interfere with numerous power- 
ful vested interests. It is vaguely felt 
that these innovations, once admitted, 
will lead to mighty changes. No one is 
ready for such changes, or for any change 
except in the state of his own finances. 
Hence a crop of riots against mines and 
railways. There is widespread and pro- 
found antipathy to and hatred of the 
Roman Catholic Church as such. It is 
believed to be political. It is known to 
be unscrupulous. It has a reputation, so 
far as We are aware universal in China, 
for injustice in treatment of those who 
thwart it and for misuse of influence with 
officials. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
truth or otherwise of these charges. The 
Chinese firmly believe them, and a great 
part of the present rising seems to be 
against Romanists as such. The village 
of ours which was pillaged was robbed 
because the spiteful neighbor made the 
invaders believe that it was a nest of 
Catholics. After the pillaging movement 
has once gained headway, however, it is 
easy to see that the attacks will be more 
and more indiscriminate. 

It should be added to the list both of 
predisposing and exciting causes that this 
autumn is the first which any one seems 
able to recall in which no rain has fallen 
since August. No wheat has been planted, 
an unexampled occurrence, which means 
something like starvation next year. 
The price of grain is steadily rising and 
bids fair to be as high as in the great fam- 
ine twenty-two years ago. Without this 
element of political turbulence the com- 
ing winter would have been a difficult one 
to weather. As it is, what it will bring 
forth is known to God alone. 

he prognosis of such a state of things 
is therefore out of our power. We only 
know that the Lord still rules the earth, 
and we find it easy to gain courage for 
the future of our church when we see the 
steady loyalty of the great body of our 
following at a time which tests their 
faith as it was never before tried. It is 


not, surely, too much to ask every reader : 


of these lines to join in a petition to the 
great Shepherd that he would care for his 
little flock in the wilderness and bring 
them into green pastures which as yet 
they have never known. 





The admirable papers which Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed is contributing to The Saturday 
Evening Post, none more so than his last 
one on The World’s Wish for Peace—Why 
Wars Are Becoming Rarer and Religions 
Better, inevitably force the query whether it 
were not even more unfortunate than we had 
supposed it to be that he has left the balls of 
debate for the courts of law. President Had- 
ley of Yale recently asserted that our legisla- 
tures were ceasing to be places of debate, and 
that the press, rather than the legislative 
hal), was now the foram where public mat- 
ters were best discussed. No more striking 
illustration of this can be instanced than the 
frank and weighty deliverances of Mr. Reed 
since his retirement from Congress compared 
with his reticence while in Congress. But 
the question arises, Why need it be so, and is 
it best that it is so? 
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Soldiers Who Decline the Wine 
Glass 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D. D., KANSAS CITY. MO. 


It is not detracting from the fair fame 
of other American soldiers to say that 
the Twentieth Regiment of Kansas has 
won merited distinction in the Philippine 
Islands. Those of us who live near the 
scene of their recruiting can remember 
how their course was watched with some 
anxiety on account of the difficulties en- 
countered in their first experiences of 
military life. The rank and file of the 
regiment were largely farmers’ sons or 
village boys, Kansas having no very large 
cities and but few of the second class. 
The officers were in an unusual propor- 
tion college graduates, for the reason that 
military tactics had been regularly taught 
at the several Kansas Universities by 
West Point graduates, under direction of 
the Federal Government. Militia service 
had never been popularin the state, there 
being nothing in the usual life of its small 
cities to call for military organization. 
The young men who could drill a com- 
pany even in the manual of arms, to say 
nothing of company, regimental and ba- 
tallion evolutions, had received their in- 
struction in one or another of the colleges 
of the West. They were naturally ac- 
corded positions of command in a regi- 
ment hastily gathered together. 

But probably no body of men enlisted 
for war was ever subjected to more mer- 
ciless criticism than the Twentieth Kan- 
sas. The regiment lay for a long time, 
some weeks at least, in camp at San Fran- 
cisco, without arms, uniforms or field 
equipment. Not only were they lacking 
in ‘‘the pomp and circumstance of war,” 
their personal bearing was unsoldierly 
and their attempted evolutions grotesque. 
When Maj. «Fred. Funston, who had 
served in the native Cuban army, was ap- 
pointed to lead them matters seemed 
rather aggravated than improved, since 
the new colonel was only five feet high 
and weighed less than 100 pounds. For- 
tune seemed to conspire to render the 
regiment ridiculous, and the boys were 
by no means sorry when they could leave 
the inhospitable city, where they were 
treated with marked disrespect, for what- 
ever dangers might await them at Manila. 

It was not long, however, before the 
press began to publish the name of the 
Twentieth Kansas at the top of its head- 
lines. Their young colonel was found to 
be the best drill master in the army and 
his captains no “carpet knights.” Day 
and night their men were exercised in all 
the duties of a seldier,.and when the order 
came for them to take the firing line they 
leaped at a bound into fame. Day after 
day they fought their way to the front; 
they captured towns, forded swamps, 
swam rivers, and their bugles never once 
sounded retreat. No word of complaint 
was ever sent to headquarters from the 
Twentieth Kansas, although they made 
their bed in the mud of the rice fields and 
ate their hardtack standing waist deep in 
the quagmire. Now deployed for picket 
duty they searched out the hidden sharp- 
shooters; now in column they charged 
the batteries which held the railway em- 
bankments. But wherever they advanced 
they took the field and held it. It was 
their gallant little commander who re- 
turned to his superior officer one of the 
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famous siyivgs of the war. “How-long 
can your regiment ld that position?” 
was the inquiry made by the general of 
the advance through an erderly. “Till 
we are mustered out,’’? was the reply 
Colonel Funston sent back. 

Now what was the morale of this regi- 
ment, which lost more men in action than 
any other American troops upon the is. 
land of Luzon? Were they “fall of 
strange oaths and bearded like the pard?”’ 
Were they the swashbucklers of romance, 
the mere multiple of cowboy and bull- 
puncher and Arizona kickers? Let the 
police of the English city of Hong Kong 
testify, who doubled their forces as the 
regiment was “turned loose” for a holi- 
day in their streets, and never made a 
single arrest. Never before in the history 
of that seaport had a whole regiment 
been “off duty” without filling up the 
guard house. The testimony of the pres- © 
ent war is but the repetition of that ren- 
dered thirty odd years ago, that the best 
man makes the bast soldier, be he officer 
or private. 

But it was since their return to their 
home that a notable incident occurred 
worthy of record. The citizens of the 
largest city in the middle West deter- 
mined to give a complimentary banquet 
to the officers of this famous legion, and 
for that purpose spread the most elab- 
orate table the chef of the principal hotel 
could devise. To do them honor, after 
the fashion supposed to be imperative, 
five kinds of liquors, champagne, Sau- 
terne, Burgundy, claret and brandy, were 
served. And there at the head of the 
table one saw a group of five officers, all 
young and ambitious and not indifferent 
to the compliments paid them; but from 
the opening to the close of the feast it 
was noticeable not a wine glass was 
touched nor were its contents consumed. 
Neither their commanding officer, com. . 
manding when they were mustered out, 
nor his wounded companion from Santi- 
ago, just appointed to the commard of a 
regiment at Jolo, needed the inspiration 
of wine to be brave or courteous. They 
could face their duty without the stimulus 
of a flask and they could accept honors 
without the support of a bottle. Danger 
could not drive them’ to drink nor flattery 
lure them to it. And when one noted the 
fine, soldierly bearing of these leaders of 
the crack regiment of our western war, 
he could but wish that a certain attorney 
general of the United States had seen 
these young heroes before nullifying a 
law of Congress in order to preserve the 
accursed army canteen. If this volunteer 
regiment, which was longest at the front 
and which bore the hardest toils and ut- 
most danger, could do it all without 
whisky, it was hardly worth while to 
turn down a whole Congress in order to 
preserve drink to the regulars. 

Let the boys of the country remember 
the Twentieth Kansas. It is not so far 
removed from their own day as Daniel and 
his companions, of whom they have been 
lately studying in the Sunday school. 
There is no need for a courageous man in 
any age to conform himself to “the usages 
of society” if those be corrupt. He can 
stand for his principles at a banquet who 
stands for his flag in the field. And the 
men who are bravest and sanest are those 
who at home or in the field preserve the 
same morals and live the same life. 
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From the Interior 

Sunday Closing 

Undoubtedly the most important step re- 
cently taken in the moral history of Chicago 
is the effort to secure the closing on Sunday 
of all shops and stores whose opening is not 
necessary for the health and welfare of the 
people. Last Sanday the number of stores 
closed was a surprise even to the friends of 
the movement. Next Sunday the number will 
be greatly increased. Neither the owners nor 
their employés want to give up their Sundays. 
They work because their patrons refuse to 
supply themselves with meat, bread and other 
articles before Sunday morning. An appeal 
has now been made directly to the people 
themselves. If the patrons want the stores 
closed there will be no opposition. The bar- 
bers have long desired Sunday. But for the 
position of a single hotel keeper, some of them 
affirm that they would have secured the day 
several years ago. It is hoped the movement 
will extend till all departments of 8 inday 
work have been reached and work on trans- 
portation lines reduced to a minimum. 


The Drainage Canal Opened 

At last, after nearly or quite ten years’ wait- 
ing, the citizens of Chicago begin to see their 
way clearly to an abundant supply of pure 
water. On Jan. 17 the gates at Lockport were 
lifted and water from the Chicago River 
streamed through them on its way to the Gulf 
of Mexico at the rate of 200,000 cubic feet a 
minute. This amount will soon be increased 
to 360,000 feet. That the withdrawing of this 
amount of water will lower the level of the 
lakes or pollute the water of the Mississippi 
is not believed in Chicago. It is not denied 
that the opening was hastened lest St. Louis 
secure an injunction in the Federal and Su- 
preme Courts, and thus prevent us from en- 
joying the benefits of the caral for a long 
time. If Cincinnati and Louisville can use 
the Ohio as a sewer without endangering the 
health of those who live on the river banks, it 
is not easy to see what great danger is likely 
to come to the Mississippi from sewage which 
has traveled 300 miles to reach it. 


A Distinguished Visitor 

Chicago has had the honor of welcoming 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Paton of the New Hebrides. 
He has been holding a series of missionary 
meetings this week in the Presbyterian 
churehes. The account which he gave of his 
forty years’ work was, as those who have 
heard him know, thrilling. It proves that the 
victories of the gospel are no less striking 
now than they were in the first century. He 
was a guest of the Congregational Club Mon- 
day evening, but, after saying a few words, 
was obliged to leave to fulfill an engagement. 
He also addressed the students of our semi- 
nary. He is in the country to secure, at least, 
$5,000 for his mission and, if possible, to in- 
fluence the President, or the proper autheri- 
ties, to try and prevent American traders from 
furnishing firearms and intoxicating liquors 
to the natives of the islands. The British 
have done this. Were the United States to do 
the same, the lives of the missionaries would 
be safer, their work easier and more success- 
fal. 


Second Church, Rockford 

This strong church is now without a pastor. 
Rev. Wesley Haskell, who recently declared 
himself out of sympathy with the belief of the 
Congregatioual churches, preached his fare- 
well sermon last Sunday. His resignation 
was to have taken effect the first of April, but 
further reflection on the part of the church 
and the minister rendered it advisable to carry 
it into effect at once. Mr. Haskell is a liberal 
in his views and thinks he ought to occupy a 
liberal pulpit. No one can fail to honor him 
for his outspokenness and for the course he 
has taken, or the church for the generous way 
in which it has dealt with him. 
The Congregational Ciub 

The club, on Jan. 15, chose officers and lis- 
tened to a report of the work of the last year. 
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Under the presidency of Dr. Loba 153 new 
members have been received, leaving but 
seven vacancies to be filled. Hon. T. C. Me- 
Millan was chosen president. Permanent 
funds now on hand amount to nearly $11,000. 
With the return of better times it is hoped 
this amount will rapidly increase, and that 
sometime there will be a Congregational 
House in Chicago. The subject discussed 
was the Congregational outlook and oppor- 
tunity. Rev. Dr. J. H. Wilson of Spring Val- 
ley, whose three years’ work is the marvel of 
all who are acquainted with it, spoke for the 
state, Dr. W. E. Barton for the city, and Dr. 
W. G. Puddefoot for the country at large. 
Dr. Barton’s address on the city was original 
and eminently appropriate. Dr. Wilson, 
while tremendously in earnest, kept his audi- 
ence in good humor by his wit from beginning 
to end. Dr. Puddefoot, it is enough to say, 
was himself, and made an address which will 
not be forgotten. 


Love and Service 

This is the watchword which Dr. J. F. Loba 
suggests in his New Year’s greeting to his 
church at Evanston. Loyalty to Christ, Chris- 
tian fellowship, expressed in the mak'ng of 
neighborly calls, co-operation in work and 
worship, with faithful service joyfully ren- 
dered, are some of the topics upon which Dr. 
Loba delicately touches. The letter cannot 
fail to do good or to contribute to a stronger 
union among the members of this noble church. 


The University of Chicago 

As usual, President Harper has secured 
money enough to meet all the bills of the cur- 
rent year. This is always done before the 
appropriations are made. At the last convo- 
cation it was announced that of the $2,000,000 
to be raised from other sources than gifts 
from the founders of the university in or- 
der to secure a sum equally large, all but 
$350,000 had been obtained, and that Mr. 
Rockefeller had granted the president ninety 
days in which to obtain it. There is little 
doubt that this will be done. The convoca- 
tion address by President Hadley of Yale at- 
tracted a large audience. He has received an 
enthusiastic welcome in Chicago, St. Paul, 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati. Loyalty to Yale, as the president has 
discovered, is not diminished by living in the 
West. 


Chicago, Jan. 20. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


Dr. Virgin’s Successor 

The committee of the Pilgrim Church is on the 
alert for a pastor and hopes to report a selec- 
tion before many weeks. In the meantime the 
pulpit is being filled by prominent preachers. 
A week ago Dr. Cobb of the Church Building 
Society preached to a large audience, and last 
Sunday President Hall of Union Seminary 
was listened to with great interest. All the 
departments are being kept up with vigor and 
everything promises a usefal field and hearty 
co-operation for Dr. Virgin’s successor, who- 
ever he happens to be. According to the last 
reports the church has given up the idea of 
moving and will try to solve the difficult prob- 
lems that the locality presents. 


A Big Undertaking 

New York is to have an underground rail- 
road after all. The contract for building 
this great rapid transit system was awarded 
last week. The contractor bid $35,000,000, and 
says he can complete the work in three years. 
The road will follow Broad way, and according 
to present indications there will be a station 
in front of Broadway Tabernacle. This will 
facilitate the attendance of members of -the 
church who live at a distance. 


The Gospel from the Reof 

Last summer when Mr. Moody preached in 
the gospel tent, Glad Tidings, he said that 
churches ought to have roof gardens for sum- 
mer. It was his opinion that the gospel ought 
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to be preached more than ever in summer 
because poor people cannot get away and 
most of the churches are closed. Following 
this suggestion the officers of the Hanson Plage 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, have decided to 
remodel the present large edifice and erect an 
immense roof garden seating nearly two thon. 
sand people. It will cost $150,000. The Han. 
son Place Church is one of the largest in this 
city and its doors are open night and day. For 
five years Dr. Dixon, the pastor, has spoken 
every single day except for about a month 
spent each year for rest. 


Other Novelties 

The Central Presbyterian Church has de. 
cided to hold an early morning service to cor. 
respond to the early mass in the Roman Cath. 
olic churches, and intended, like that, for serv. 
ant girls. A similar service will be held in 
the afternoon. Both will last only a half. 
hour and a short address will be given at 
each. The Central is one of the largest and 
most aristocratic churches in the city. lt has 
a membership of nearly 1,500.——The Church 
Temperance Society has introduced a novelty 
called the ‘‘Coachman’s Lunch Wagon.’’ It 
was built by a few wealthy women anxious to 
do something for their coachmen, compelled to 
stand on the streets while guests are enj ying 
the festivities of the evening. It is an artistic 
vehicle, so built that coffee and small lunches 
can be served. It will play an important part 
in social functions hereafter held in this city, 

Camp, 





Education 


—— Harvard University has established a 
four years’ course in forestry and landscape 
gardening. 


—— Two grandsons of Li Hung Chang have 
arrived in the country to pursue studies at 
Vanderbilt University. 


— Rev. B. L. Whitman has resigned the 
presidency of Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to return to the pastorate. 


—— The late Dorman B. Eaton of New York 
city, eminent as a civil service reformer, left 
$100,000 each to Columbia and Harvard Uni- 
versities, to found professorships of the sci- 
ence of government. 


—— The year 1901 being the 100th anniver- 
sary of the graduation of Daniei Webster 
from Dartmouth College, the alumni and 
friends of that institution are planning to 
raise $1,000,000 as a fund for strengthening 
the institution in various ways. The Amos 
Tuck bequest of $300,000 is to be used in 
founding a school of administration and fi- 
nance. 


— President Horace Bumstead of Atlanta 
University and Mr. Robert L. Smith of Oak- 
land, Tex., the graduate of Atlanta Univer- 
sity whose work among the Negro farmers of 
Texas has attracted so much attention North 
and South, are planning to be in New Eng- 
land during March and will be glad to make 
engagements with churches or other societies 
for lectures on The Higher Education of the 
Negro and Its Results. Letters respecting 
appointments should be sent to Mr. George A. 
Towns, 57 Museum Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





There is one large giver to education who 
has some business sense. He knows what he 
is about when he gives—knows who he is giv- 
ing to, what it is given for, whether it is ap- 
plied and used for the purpose designated. 
His money goes to institutions which have 
none to waste in spectacular display, who are 
compelled to make what they have go as far 
as possible. We would put Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons’s first million, for productivity, against 
the whole fifteen millions piled up near here. 
They said it was the man behind the gun that 
won at Santiago and Manila. So it is the man 
behind the gift that wins in education, or in 
any other benefaction to the people.—The In- 
terior of Chicago. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Prompt and Liberal Replies to the Appeal of the Needy 





Gratifyiog indeed is the response to the appeal, made for the first time in our columns last week, for help for starving India. We 
acknowledge below the receipts up to Monday morning, Jan. 22, As the appeal did not reach many of our readers until Friday or Sat- 
arday of last week, it will be seen that the contributors have been swift, as well as generous, in their action. When we started the 
Armenian Orphans’ Relief Fand, which ultimately amounted to $25,000, the first installment of responses aggregated $500. The fact 
that now we are able to acknowledge over twice that amount leads us to hope and believe that twice the whole sum then raised, or 
$50,000, will in due time be at hand. The contributors, it will be observed, represent many different sections, and our hope that both 
large and small givers would unite to do according to their respective ability has been more than justified. We renew our appeal in 
behalf of suffering India, whose distress grows greater rather than less, as will be seen by the words of the missionaries which follow. 
The first three contributions show that the officials of the Board recognize the gravity of the emergency. AJl checks and sums of 
money should be sent to F. H. Wiggin, treasurer of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and marked ‘For The 


Congregationalist’s Famine Relief Fand.” 


Heartrending Scenes in India 
BY BEV. H. J. BRUCE 


One reason why this famine is expected to 
be worse than the last one is that the water 
supply seems to be giving out in many parts 
of the country. Think of a dense population 
like that in India without any adequate water 
supply! A mission school in Berar is so hard 
pressed that the children have to walk six 
miles to find water enough to wash their 
clothes. Many others have to buy water as 
they buy bread. 

{ have passed through two dreadful fam- 
ines in India, in 1877 and 1897, and have wit- 
nessed some fearful scenes. I have seen chil- 
dren so reduced by starvation that when food 
was offered to them they could not eat it, and 
the only way to nourish them was to rub cod 
liver oil over their shrunken bodies. One lit- 
tle fellow in our own orphanage at Satara was 
so far gone that our best efforts could not save 
him. He lingered along, between life and 
death, for several months, and then passed 
away. 

[t seems strange to us in America that par- 
euts in India who are reduced to such extrem- 
ities should be willing, and even eager, to dis- 
pose of their little children, and especially 
their little girls, in any way possible. In this 
country mothers would give their own lives 
to save the lives of their children, but in India 
we find parents selling their little girls for a 
Tupee, or even less. Sometimes they desert 
their children in the streets, or in the jungles, 
and occasionally they try to kill them out- 
right. The last mail brought us letters from 
missionaries in Ahmednagar, in which the 
following cases are mentioned. A little girl 
was left by her parents behind a prickly pear 
hedge. They placed some of the fruit of the 
prickly pear (eaten only in case of desperate 
want) by her side and promised toeturn soon 
and bring some more. But they never came. 
Another little girl, according to her own story, 
was taken by her mother to the edge of a pool 
of water. The mother was about to push her 
into the water when the child begged her not 
to do it, but to let her go and she would beg 
her bread and not trouble her mother any 
more. Both of these little girls were brought 
to a missionary lady in Ahmednagar and were 
tenderly cared for. 

Government is making gigantic efforts to 
meet these famine conditions, but with a large 
portion of western, central and northern In- 
dia involved government cannot reach the 
entire need. Thirty millions of people are 
without proper food, and the telegraph in- 
forms us that 3,000,000 are now being helped 
by government, Onur friend writes: ‘ Relief 
works are in progress, and much is done by 
private charity, but we have had nothing sent 
from home as yet for famine, and of ourselves 
we have almost nothing left to give. Weare 
much cast down. Plague has been around us 
and caused us to close up a good deal of our 
work, schools, zenana work, women’s classes, 
etc. We can do little besides attend to the 
poor creatures who throng our gate.” 

God evidently has some purpose to accom- 
plish by these “terrible things in righteous- 





ness.” Frontier wars, earthquakes, cyclones, 
cholera epidemics, famine and plague—all 
these have sorely afflicted poor [ndia in these 
recent years. Whatwillbetheresult? While 
we send material aid as we can, let us hope 
and pray tha; the stricken people may speed- 
lly turn from their idols to the true God and 
Saviour, and that he may lift the heavy hand 
from them and visit them with the blessings 
of his salvation. 


The Famine and the Children 


Rev. L. S. Gates of Sholapur, India, writes 
under date of Dee. 15, 1899: 

A few days ago a man wanted to give me 
his children, as he was unable to care for 
them. Today a boy is sent to me whose 
parents have died of plague. I have recently 
visited two government relief camps not far 
away. They contain about 8,000 persons. 
Similar camps are being formed over a large 
part of India. Probably the worst famine 
of the century is upon us. Men, women and 
children are employed in breaking stone for 
roads and in building dams for irrigation, 
and are paid just enough for food, but no 
allowance is made for clothing. A man gets 
four cents a day, women and children less. 
There is no shelter and all sleep in the 
open fields, unless they can collect a few 
branches and build a booth. This morning 
the thermometer was at fifty-eight degrees 
and about noon ninety-eight degrees, ex- 
tremes not easy for unclad children to bear. 
The numbers on these relief works will 
probably increase until July. Many native 
Christians are working in these camps, 

The mission boarding school for boys at 
this station, in my charge, has about eighty 
boys. About twenty are orphans. My funds 
are sufficient for not more than thirty. Scores 
of bright boys, some orphans, want to come. 
Some are from poor Christian families, and 
others are from different castes of non-Chris- 
tians. I should be glad to take them, for a 
few years in the school would must surely 
start them in a Christian life. Perhaps some 
societies or individuals may be willing to as- 
sume the support of one or more of these 
children, or else get others todo so. The cost 
of each child in the school per year is from 
$12 to $15. Photos of children so supported 
can be sent if desired. 


What Specific Amounts Will Do 


Five cents will save a life for a day. 

One dollar will feed twenty men, women 
and children for a day. 

Five dollars will save a person’s life until 
the rain comes in July and the famine pres- 
sure is relieved. © 

Twenty-five dollars will farnish cheap gar- 
ments for fifty women or seventy-five blank- 
ets needed for protection against the cold. 

Fifty dollars will rescue from starvation 
and support fifty children for a month. 

One hundred dollars will dig a well that will 
insure bountifal crops on several acres of land 
and secure many families against future fam- 
ines; or the same amount will equip a cheap 


grain shop that would lower the market rate 
in a circle of many villages. 


Contributions to the Fund 


RECEIVED ON OR BEFORE MONDAY MORN- 
ING, JAN. 22 


Samuel B. Capen, Boston, $ 50.00 
C. C. Burr, Auburndale, 200.00 
E. R. Brown, Dover, N. ., 50 00 
Proprietors of The Congregationalist, 50.00 
Friend, Boston, 6010 
F. P. W., Boston, 1.00 
Friend, Chelsea, 5 00 
28, Andover, 


E. T. W. B., Norwich, Ct., 

A.B J.8., Westfield, 

A. F. O. C., Cape Ann City, 

Alice Parkinson, Fall River, 

Chas. H. Wells, Fall River, 

Mrs. 8. E. Macy, Worcester, 

Miss [da Macy, Worcester, 
Friend, Providence, R. I., 

Fanny E. Purinton, Topsham, Me., 


8353282838 


Given, ——, Mass., - 

Mrs. Henry F. Durant, Boston, 25.00 
Friend, Philadelphia, Pa., 15.00 
C. G. B., Middleboro, 200 
Inf. Dept. Highland 8. 8., Roxbury, 22 82 . 
Rev. W. 8. Hunt, Telluride, Col., 26.00 
Mather School, Beaufort, 8. C., 2.55 
Collected by Rev. H. M. Lawson, Brooklyn, 

Ct., 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Smith, Milton, 10.00 
A. E., Brookline, 10.00 
C. L. G., 10 00 
A. E. F. Weymouth, Biddeford, Me., 200 
C. E. Conant, Boston, 10.00 
W. H. M. Union, 10.00 
J. F. Hyland, Keene, N. H., 1.00 
Cash, Albany, N. Y., 5 00 
M. C. B., West Concord, N. H., 100 
Mrs. OC. T. Bradford and Mrs. 8. J. Greener, 

Brockton, 10.00 
A. E. H., Jamestown, N. Y., 45.00 
M. L C., Winchester, 5.00 
O. 8. Wilder, Turner, Me., 200 
G. F. Black, Portland, Me., 5.00 
Friend, Hartford, Ct., 1.00 
F. B., Bristol, Ct., 5.00 
Rev. Lewis W. Hicks, Hartford, Ct., 10.00 
Class young ladies, Edward 8. 8, North- 

ampton, 6 29 
Mrs, J. B. Crane, Dalton, 25.00 
Friend, Provider ce, R. L., 50.00 
Sarah Learned, New London, Ct., 1.00 
Rev. W. 8. and Mrs. Fapnie P. Palmer, Nor- 

wich Town, Ct., 20.00 
Miss A. A. Sweet, Waltham, 5.00 
Clarence M. Weed, Durham, N. H., 2.00 
Cong. Ch., Mystic, Ct., 6.00 
Mrs. Kate B. Swain, Nashua, N. H., 160 
Friend, Second Ch., Dorchester, 1,60 
First. Cong Ch., N. Brookfield, 24.57 
First Cong. Cb., N. Brookfield (C. E. and 

8.8), 8.00 
Rev. Harvey Jones, Pasadena, Cal., 3.20 
Extra-cent-a day Band, Highland Ch ,; Rox- 

bury, 10.00 
First Ch. of Christ, New London, Ct., 6.25 
Cong. Ch., Telluride, Col, 5 00 
Mrs. A. E. Paul, Geneseo, IIl., 500 
Friend, Newton, 20.00 
Cong. 8. 8 , Winnetka, Lil., 11.056 
Cong. Ch., Auburndale, 20 00 
Mrs. L 8. Ward, Amherst, 600 
Rev. Henry Kingman, San Diego, Cal., 10.00 
Sunnyside Ch , Portland, Ore., 11.50 
Levi Day, Brewster, Neb., 2.00 
Mrs. C M. Parsons, Pasadena, Cal., 5.138 
Cong. 8. 8., Buena Vista, Col., 400 
Cor g. Ch., Lynnfield Capter, 23.00 
B. Acker, Washougal, Wn.. 10.00 
E. 8. Sanborn, Ridgebury, Ct., 5.00 
Y. P. 8.C E., Danielson, Ct., 22.09 
J.C. L., New London, Ct., 1.00 
W. fC. Sleeper, Sherman Mills, Me., 2.00 
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**] was an huogered,” Downers Grove, Ill., 5.00 
Alice M. Monroe, Boston, 50.00 
A. 8. W., Boston, 2.00 
Friend, Norwich, Vt., 10.00 
Grace B. Peck, Bristol, Ct., 110 
Mrs. 8. A. Butterfield, Ayer, 200 
Friend, Francestown, N. H., 7.00 
—, Springfiel¢, 15.00 
J. A. Blake, Elmira, N. Y., 2.00 
J.J. T., Boston, 10.00 
Friend, Chicopee, 1.00 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Whiting, F. 
Charlemont, 10.00 
8. W. and C. B. Ely, Oberlin, O., 200 
Friend, Pittsfield, 10 00 
Mrs. A. E. D., 5.00 
Mrs. 8.N.8, 5.00 
$1,139.55 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Just after finishing George Adam Smith’s 
Life of Henry Drummond I had the privilege 
of a long walk and longer talk with Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, and [| remember well how 
pleasant it was to have him agree with me 
that the dominant impression bruught away 
from reading the book was thie, namely, the 
conclusive evidence it gives that there is a call 
for more expert spiritual diagnosis by the 
Protestant ministry. Dr. Bradford contrib- 
uted to the conversation evidence, drawn 
from his long career as a pastor, of the work 
which a man may do who has an open heart, 
keen discernment and rectitude that inspires 
confidence; and he amazed me with some in- 
cidents in his recent experience, showing how 
people from adjacent towns and non. Congre- 
gational communions were constantly coming 
to him for advice on matters of the scul. 

I have been reminded of this conversation 
by Dr. Bradford’s article on Moral Pathology, 
which he has written for a syndicate of reli- 
gious newspapers and which, therefore, will 
be widely scattered. It is the fruit of long 
thought and much experience. His conten- 
tion is that the Protestant clergy are woefully 
handicapped at first by reason of their lack of 
training in this matter. 

The medical student of today has his clinic. 
The law student approaches principles through 
**cases.’”’ He works from the concrete to the 
abstract. Why cannot the theological seminary 
student have similar training, and approach 
truth in a similar way? Do our professors of 
homiletics, for instance, give advice which 
will help young clergymen to advise others in 
concrete cases, say, like these: 

(a) Given A B, the offspring of a father 
cursed with alcoholism. A B, having arrived 
at the age of self-consciousness, realizes that 
his own physical degeneracy and relative spir- 
itual failure are the result partially, if not 
wholly, of parental transgression of law. 
Said A B has no love for the parent, refuses to 
live longer under the parental roof and flees 
to his father’s pastor for advice. What 
should it be? 

(6) X is a prominent layman in the church. 
His morals are not conducive to the public 
welfare, the good name of the church, or his 
own spiritual growth. What are the best 
methods of dealing with such a man, first con- 
sidered as a soul, second, as a member of the 
charck, the wealth of the man and some of his 
traits as a man making him unusually popu- 
lar? 

Clinical work of a certain kind some theo. 
logical seminary students are now getting in 
college settlement and mission work in cities. 
But there it is chiefly society en bloc which is 
studied, not the individual man and the sin- 
uosities of the human heart. 

The kind of instruction I have in mind was 
hinted at by the writer of the Hebrews when 
he spoke of ‘‘ dividing soul and spirit, of both 
joints and marrow,” of being ‘“‘ quick to dis- 
cern the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
Prof. Henry Drummond had the man in mind 
best fitted to do this work when he said, in his 

address on Spiritual Diagnosis, delivered to 
his colleagues at the Free Church College, 
Glasgow: 
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He... should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the rationale of conversion (that is, by the 
careful appraisal of such a book as Professor 
Starbuck’s on The Psychology of Religion, in 
which the fact of conversion is stadied by 
scientific methods). He should know it as a 
physician his pharmacopeia. He should 
know every phase of the human sou), in health 
and disease, in: the fullness of joy and the 
blackness of despair. He should know the 
Pilgrim’s Progress better than Bunyan... 
Plenty there are to preach to us, but who will 
interview us and anatomizs us and lay us bare 
to God’s eye and ourown?... 


If one were to ask me where this type of 
man is found at its highest in the English- 
speaking world, [ should say in Rev. Alexan- 
der Whyte, D. D, of Edinburgh, whose ser- 
mons follow sleuth-like the tortaous involu- 
tions of the human sou) and reveal the inner- 
most thoughts, aspirations and declensions of 
preacher and hearers as those of no other man 
whose sermons I see. A man who can preach 
as he does must be a great practitioner in 
“the cure of souls’’ when he meets them in 
the confidences of the pastoral relation, they 
seeking him out in his study or ke them in 
their homes. 





Mt. Holyoke’s New President 


Miss Mary Emma Woolley, M. A., whom 
the trustees of Mt. Holyoke College have 
tnanimously elected to its presidency, is now 
professor in Wellesley College, She has been 





a member of the Wellesley faculty for five 
years, and is now at the head of the depart- 
ment of Biblical history and literature. She 
also has an important part in the administre- 
tive duties of the college. 
Miss Woolley is a daughter of Rev. Jo- 
seph J. Woolley, pastor of the First Church 
of Pawtucket, R. I, and was born in South 
Norwalk, Ct., Jaly 13, 1863. After prepara- 
tory study in the classical high school of Prov. 
idence, R. I., she graduated from Wheaton 
Seminary in 1884, and was for some years 
teacher of history in that seminary. She en- 
tered Brown University in 1891, as soon as its 
classes were opened to women, and graduated 
with the B. A. degree in 1894, the first woman 
to be honored thus. After post graduate study 
she also received the M. A. degree from the 
university. During both her undergraduate 
and graduate years at Brown she specialized 
in history, devoting also a large part of the 
time to languages— Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
German—and giving special attention to phi- 
losophy, political economy. and political sci- 
ence. She has published monographs on his- 
torical subjects in the Brown Magazine, the 
publications of the Rhode island Historical 
Society and the American Historical Review. 
She has spent some time in travel abroad. 
She belongs to the Rhode Island Society for 
the Collegiate Education of Women, and is 
one of the trustees of Pembroke College, the 
college for women in Brown University. She 
will enter upon her duties at Mt. Holyoke 
next July, whep Mre. Mead’s resignation 
takes effect. 
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Across the Line 


The New Year in Canada 

The year 1900 has opened brigatly for many 
of our churches. The good work of last year 
was made apparent in gratifying additions 
on the first Sunday. The increased congre- 
gations and improved financial positions re. 
ported in different places promise even better 
things during 1900. The churches are gener- 
ally well manned. 
Welcome Visitors 

The past few weeks have brought te Mont- 
real and Toronto several brethren from the 
United States whose visits have been greatly 
appreciated. Prof. Graham Taylor of Chi- 
cago preached in Emmanuel Church, Mont. 
real, lectured daily to the students of the 
college and addressed some public gathering 
almost every day during the week which he 
spent here. Mayor Jones of Toledo, Rev. 
C. H. Taintor of Chicago and Dr. B. F. 
Longstreet of Cincinnati then came along 
to Bond Street Church, Toronto. Mr. Tain- 
tor’s coming celebrated Forefathers’ Day, 
with an excellent illustrated lecture on The 
Pilgrim Fathers, and Mr. Jones and Dr. 
Longstreet each, at three successive meetings 
and at different times, ably discussed socio- 
logical and economic themes. 
Pastoral Changes 

There are some pastoral changes which are 
worthy of note. Emmanuel Church, Mont- 
real, one of our leading churches, has called 
Rev. Haugh Pedley of Winnipeg, whose ac- 
ceptance has just been announced. The gain 
to the East will mean a great loss to the West. 
First Church, London, is now rejoicing in 
the pastorate of Rev. G. C. Oakley of Detroit, 
who enters upon his work with good encour- 
agement. Burford, vacated by the removal of 
Rev. J. T. Daley to Maxville, welcomed as 
pastor on the first Sunday of the year Rev. A. 
Margarett of Forest, and Rev. E. Rose, for- 
merly of Trure, succeeds at Ayer’s Fiats 
Rev. Churchill Moore, who has gone to Mil- 
ton, N.S. 
Evangelistic Meetings 

Special services have been, and are being, 
held in different places with fairly encourag- 
ing resclts. The movement started in Tc- 
ronto with uvion meetings, and, although the 
attendance was small, good was done in giv- 
ing a practical example that it is possible for 
men of different theological views to work 
harmoniously and earnestly together in the 
Congregational fold. Profit, too, was reaped 
by the individual churches. Since then en 
couraging evangelistic meetings have been 
reported in Forest and other placeg. 


Canada and the War 

Canadian sympathy is, of course, strongly 
with England in the South African war. 
There are those who think that the conflict 
should not have been precipitated, but now 
that it is in progress the desire is for a speedy 
conc’usion in the interests of British arms. 
To this end Canada is lending a helping 
hand, and would most willingly give further 
help were it needed. One Canadian contin- 
gent is at the scene of action, another is on 
the way thither and many more of Canada’s 
soldiers are eager to go. Still, as a peace 
loving country, a longing everywhere pre. 
vails that the unfortunate struggle may soon 
be over. 


Municipal Elections 

The recent municipal elections in tae Prov- 
ince of Oatario have revealed a growing desire 
on the part of the electors to control their 
public works as muvicipal enterprises, In 
Toronto, the mayoralty contest was waged 
very largely against the street railway com- 
pany, the consumers’ gas company and other 
monopolies by the successfu! candidate, whose 
majority was large. Several other municipal- 
ities also voted for the control and operation 
of the electric light system, tue water supply 
and other municipal franchises, and in only 
one case where the matter was tested was 
there an adverse vote. J. P. G. 
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THE HOME 
For Just One Day 


BY SUSAN E, GAMMONS 


If I could live to God for just one day, 

One blessed day, from rosy dawn of light 
Till purple twilight deepened into night— 
A day of faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 

Of hope undimmed, of courage past dismay, 

Of heavenly peace, patient humility— 
No hint of duty to constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness, 
Within my heart no root of bitterness, 

No yielding to temptation’s subtle sway— 
Methinks, in that one. day, would so expand 
My soul to meet such holy, high demand 
That never, never more could hold me bound 
This shriveling husk of self that wraps me round. 

So might I henceforth live to God alway. 





Student or Sponge “What are you read- 
ing?” was asked a sub- 
urbanite who beguiles his long journey in 
town to business with a book. It proved 
to be Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. “I 
recently heard a lecture by John Fiske, 
which made me want to take this up,” 
explained the reader. And the little in- 
cident raised the question, How many 
lecture-goers in this lecture-going age are 
stimulated to pursue the line of study 
thus suggested? Yet of what perma- 
nent use is it to spend an evening listening 
to a lecture on Shakespeare unless one is 
aroused to a fresh interest in Elizabethan 
history, stimulated to read and think about 
the great dramatist’s plays and to increase 
one’s library of Shakespearean literature? 
What John Ruskin wrote twenty-five 
years ago, when refusing to give a course 
of popular lectures in Glasgow, is emi- 
nently true of our modern lecture-goers. 
“T find the desire of audiences to be au- 
diences only becoming an entirely pesti- 
lent character of the age. Everybody 
wants to hear, nobody to read, nobody to 
think; to be excited for an hour—and, if 
possible, amused; to get knowledge it has 
cost a man half his life to gather, first 
sweetened up to make it palatable, and 
then kneaded into the smallest possible 
pills—and to swallow it homeopathically 
and be wise—this is the passionate desire 
and hope of the multitude of the day. It 
is not to be done. A living comment 
quietly given to a class on a book they 
are earnestly reading—this kind of lecture 
is eternally necessary and wholesome; 
your modern fire- working, smooth-downy- 
curry-and-stra wberry-ice-and- milk-punch- 
altogether lecture is an entirely pestilent 
and abominable vanity.” 


Educators are just be- 
— ee ginning to realize that 
all the knowledge re- 
quired by active, growing young minds 
and bodies cannot be provided within the 
four walls of a school building. In the 
study of the natural sciences, for exam- 
ple, no amount of apparatus and book- 
learning can take the place of acquaint- 
ance with nature at first hand. And this 
is not impossible, for the trolley car has 
brought the country within the- reach of 
every one. Even city pupils may now 
study geology on the hillsides, flowers and 
birds in woods and parks, and the lower 
forms of plant and animal life in brooks 
and meadows. Washington school chil- 
dren are formed into out-of-door classes 
for this purpose. Pictures of them at 
work on the ground may be seen in the . 
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January St. Nicholas. And similar pho- may treat walls. They may be paneled 
tographs are to be exhibited at the Palace with wood, if we can afford it; if we can- 
of Education in connection with the not afford to have it well done, let us not 
Paris Exposition.. Groups of school chil- do it at all. In all woodwork, in wain- 
dren with their teachers are also repre- scots, doors, doorways, mantels, cornices 
sented in the act of studying stuffed birds and furniture it is a safe rule to observe 
at the Smithsonian Institute, examining that moldings should be comparatively 
Assyrian relics at the National Museum, few and flat. Walls covered with tapes- 
learning to appreciate modern art atthe tries, textile fabrics or leather are rich 
Corcoran Gallery, talking over history and beautiful. Textiles may or may not 
before the historical statues and paint- be expensive, but they are objectionable 
ings in the National Capitol. Thus the from a hygienic standpoint, on account 
public buildings, parks, libraries, and of the difficulty of keeping them germ 
even factories, water works, gas and free. Canvas or burlaps may be used 
power houses are factors in helping the safely, when painted to render them im- 
child te understand the past and the life pervious. 
about him. Nowhere else, perhaps, are Painted walls are more often scorned 
there such opportunities as in Washing- than enjoyed, but that is because few 
ton, but many cities and towns havecol- walls are beautifully painted. The ordi- 
lections in public buildings which might nary painter paints according to the cus- 
be utilized to supplement the knowledge tom of his trade, which means that he 
gained in the school room. will use as much white lead and as little 
; pure pigment as possible. If he could be 
persuaded to reverse his custom, we might 





Beauty in House Furnishing 


II. COLOR AND TEXTURE OF WALLS, 
FLOORS, ETC. 


BY MARY WARE 


The last article touched upon two rea- 
sons why a room, with comparatively few 
things in it, might look bare and uninvit- 
ing: first, badly proportioned walls, doors 
and windows, and, second, unsatisfactory 
lighting. The third reason is that the 
walls, floors and ceiling may not be of 
beautiful color and texture. Color and 
texture should never be separated, for a 
color that might be very beautiful if of 
dull texture might be very aggressive 
and ugly if shiny. Rich dark brown 
wood, well oiled and rubbed down, is de- 
lightful, while dark brown paint is hope- 
lessly uninteresting. And so it is with all 
materials; texture is as important as 
color. 

To begin with the floor. It may be 
safely said that, from all points of view, 


hope for painted walls which would be 
worth having. When plain color is 
wanted paint has many advantages over 
paper. A painted wall need not seem 
hard and shiny. To paint a fairly smooth 
plaster in a rich, glowing red, a warm 
blue, or a deep, soft green produces a 
wall very satisfactory for ordinary pur- 
poses. 

By far the greatest number of walls are 
papered. When choosing a wall paper it 
must be distinctly remembered that there 
are two kinds—one which serves as a 
background and one as a decoration in it- 
self, and against which no pictures should 
be hung. The background paper should 
be either plain, or with a pattern that is © 
very quiet, that is, a small pattern, or, if 
large, one which is only another tone of 
the paperitself. We need the background 
paper more than any other kind. The 
sort of paper which decorates the wall 
unaided by pictures or bric-a-brac is best 
used in halls or dining-rooms and above a 
wainscot; it may often be of a large pat- 


nee ahha geet —— 7 on ¢ a tern, provided the pattern be well chosen. 
easily taken up for cleaning, is a work of The “dont’s” for wall papers are: avoid 
art in itself, has beautiful color and Daturalistic flower patterns; avoid all 
charming texture. This beauty belongs, Papers which pretend to be anything but 
generally speaking, to ancient rugs. It paper—all imitations of leather or silk or 
is not mere age which has beautified tapestry. An honest paper is a good 
these old rugs; they were made from fine thing; an honest tapestry is a good thing; 
old patterns handed down from genera- but a paper make-believe tapestry is a 
tion to generation; they were made from fraud, and a fraud is never a good thing. 
good wools, dyed with vegetable color. In fact, any realistic imitation is a par- 
Modern commerce and aniline dyes have ody on art. The apple or potato which 
done their worst for the ordinary Oriental proves to be a piece of candy or a silk 
rug of today. However, good ones can pincushion; the fluffy chicken or pug dog 
be found by diligent searching, which al- which proves to be a bon-bon box; the 
ways pays. chest of drawers which proves to be a bed 
A well-colored bare floor or an almost —all these things we need to be rid of as 
plain carpet are the next best things toa soon as possible. 
fine rug. Itis well to avoid carpets with A ceiling is either the under side of a 
borders, unless it chances to be a good roof or the under side of a floor. Hence 
border and is then used for a carpet a beamed ceiling is the simplest and 
which fills the center of the room only, indeed it is one of the best ways to com- 
not being fitted in the corners and plete a room. A plain white plaster 
around curves and fireplaces and regis- ceiling is at best only harmless. It has 
ters. A large-patterned, or a many col- no beauty; it does not complete a room; 
ored, or a very light colored carpet is to it merely begs the question. To divide a 
be carefully avoided. plaster ceiling into panels ‘s one way to 
Where carpets and rugs are not used reconcile it to the walls and bring it into 
and hard wood floors are out of the ques- connection with the rest of the room. A 
tion, a painted floor may be very good- beamed ceiling, be it of dark wood or 
looking and satisfactory. A soft green even white painted wood, has the advan- 
or red or a dull pumpkin yellow can be tage of breaking up the ceiling into pleas- 
made attractive. ant lights and shadows; it gives a sub- 
There are several ways in which we stantial, permanent feeling, and it goes a 
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long way toward furnishing the room. 
Whatever goes on a ceiling by way of 
ornament should not be of a pictorial na- 
ture or so important that it demands fixed 
attention. 

We have now hinted at the three chief 
considerations which go toward making 
a room beautiful, exclusive of furniture. 
It is a safe assertion to make that a room 
which is well proportioned and well lighted 
by well-shaped, well-placed windows, has 
refined woodwork and good color and tex- 
ture for walls, floors and ceilings, needs 
very little furniture and is a restful, at- 
tractive place without one bit of bric a- 
brac. 

If the essential elements of a 100m are 
wrong, it cannot be redeemed by the ad- 
dition of mere things, any more than pol- 
ished manners can give a villain moral 
character. When one has money to spend 
on the interior of the house, it would be 
far more satisfying, more economical, to 
put it into making either walls, windows, 
floors or ceilings right than into the pur- 
chase of new furniture, or having old fur- 
niture recovered, or buying vases, pic- 
tures, lamp shades, sofa pillows, or any 
of the multitude of things which clutter 
up our houses, but seldom beautify. 





Aurora Borealis 


There is a girl who lives up North, 
Aurora Borealis, 
Beside the open Polar Sea 
In a fine old Iceburg palace. 
But out of doors she plays so much 
Beside that Polar See, 
Her long bright hair is always full of electric- 
ity; 
And when she brushes it at seven— 
She goes to bed at eight— 
She finds sometimes she can’t lie down 
Her hair stands up so straight! 
—Alice Ward Bailey. 





A Snowflake Party 


(A CHILDREN’S STORY) 
BY MAY W. CLYMER 

“‘Miss Abby invites you from half-past 
four until half-past seven on Saturday, 
January the fourteenth, to meet the dis- 
tinguished artist, Jack Frost. Please 
bring snowflakes.” 

This was the note of invitation that 
about a dozen little girls in Haddonfield 
received one day last winter. What could 
it mean—‘ Please bring snowflakes” ? 
When the girls got up a surprise party 
they usually wrote, ‘Please bring or- 
anges,’’ or ‘‘nuts,” or “‘candy.” But who 
ever heard of such a thing as taking 
snowflakes to a party? 

Still, Miss Abby certainly knew what 
she was doing. And of course, as Jack 
Frost was to be present, it must have 
something to do with him. 

Miss Abby was the doctor’s daughter 
and, as there were no little ones in the 
family, she often invited the children 
of the neighborhood in to seeher. Such 
pleasant times as they always had! And 
this promised to be something new. 

Half-past four on Saturday afternoon 
found all the little girls assembled in 
Miss Abby’s parlor. They had each 
brought a handful of snow, which they 
gathered as they came up the walk. 
John, the doctor’s man, opened the door 
for them and held a silver tray, on which 
they solemnly deposited the snow. 
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They had to wait a few minutes before 
Miss Abby came in bringing—yes, it cer- 
tainly was Jack Frost! She introduced 
him to each one in turn as “the great 
artist, Mr. Frost, whose beautiful pic- 
tures you have so often seen on the win- 
dowpanes in the wintertime.” 

He was dressed all in white, with the 
exception of a red peaked cap. He spar- 
kled and shone like a big diamond, and 
carried in his hand a bunch of leaves— 
red and yellow and brown. He told the 
children in a very sharp, keen voice that 
he had gathered them when they were 
green, but that being so near him had 
turned them all these beautiful colors. 
He was careful to keep away from the 
fire, saying he was afraid of melting. 

The children were a little shy at first, 
but be proved so jolly and funny that they 
soon became acquainted. He tweaked 
their noses once in a while, but always 
apologized at once, saying that he was so 
used to pinching people’s noses he really 
couldn’t help it, though he knew it was a 
bad habit. 

They played games a while, then Jack 
Frost told them stories about the great 
North Pole where he lived. He said 
Santa Claus was his next door neighbor, 
and they often had merry times together. 

After a while a little chime of bells was 
heard, and slowly, very slowly, the large 
folding doors that led into the dining- 
room opened. And QO, such a beautiful 
surprise! 

The room was trimmed with evergreens 
—Jack Frost cannot hurt them, you 
know. The table looked like a big snow- 
drift. It was draped in pure white, and 
the cloth was sprinkled with diamond dust 
that shone and glittered in the light of 
numberless tiny white candles. There 
were cakes covered with snowy frosting, 
big dishes of flaky popcorn and white 
candies, such as sugar almonds and wal- 
nut creams. Then there was ice cream in 
the form of snowballs, little snow men 
and tiny sleds. There were also plenty 
of nuts, for, as Jack remarked, nuts were 
his one weakness. That was why he 
sometimes hurried up matters a little in 
the fall and gave the children their nut- 
ting frolics a little earlier than usual, he 
so dearly loved to see the fun. 

After the little girls had eaten and chat- 
tered to their heart’s content—Jack said 
they reminded him of a lot of squirrels in 
the woods—they all went into the library. 
And then came the snowflake part of the 
program, for Jack and Miss Abby got 
out the microscope and showed them the 
beautiful forms that the snowflakes have, 
no two alike, and all so wonderful. Then 
they sang some snow songs and Christ- 
mas carols, after which it was time to go 
home. 

Jack Frost bade them all a pleasant 
good-night and said he would try to do 
his part toward making the rest of the 
winter merry for them—he would have 
all the snow for sleighing and all the ice 
for skating that he could. 

The children declared, as they went 
home, that they had never enjoyed any- 
thing so much. Some were inclined to 
think that Jack Frost was the doctor in 
disguise, but they never found out. 





Mere age no more makes a classic of a 
poor book than it makes a saint of a sin- 
ner.—Arlo Bates. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Abide with us: for itis toward evening 
and the day is far spent. 


The exercises of devotion should be the 
refreshment and entertainment of the 
evening; after the care and business of 
the day, to relieve the fatigue of that; and 
before the repose of the night, to prepare 
us for that.—Matthew Henry. 


If thou daily offend, daily repent; if 
twice, thrice, an hundred, an hundred 
thousand times, twice, thrice, an hundred 
thousand times repent.— Chrysostom. 


What is darkness but a somber curtain 
which God in his kindness hangs about 
our beds that our rest may be tranquil 
and undisturbed, whilst he who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps keeps watch, like the 
mother over her child.— Christian Scriver. 


Evening remembrances should be 
cheerful and not sorrowful. Nothing 
but faithless idleness can have made a 
hopeless day. Evil God can overrule; 
good he will magnify; and in his mercy 
and his purposes of good he is absolutely 
unchanged by anything we have done. 

















Joy of the flock! our Hope, our Cheer, 
When shadows round us creep, 

Thy love is stronger than our fear, 
Thou guardest well thy sheep. 

And every trembling lamb shall be 

Safe folded, Lord, by thee. 


A thousand perils lurk around, 
And yet we have no care. 
What matters where thy flock is found 
If thou art with them there! 
Our hearts for gladness sing, we praise 
Thy mercy all our days. 


Dearer than any shepherd is 
To the dumb flock he feeds, 
My Shepherd crowns with promises 
And satisfies my needs. 
O joy! He calls me brother, friend, 
He loves me to the end. 
—I. O. Rankin. 





What a good God we have that remem- 
bers us in our low estate, thinks upon us 
when we are poor and needy and is near- 
est to us when we need him most !— Mason. 





If the special morning word is hope, 
the evening grace is faith. The day’s 
work, the day’s wishes, the day’s disap- 
pointments are all to be left with Him 
whose care protects our sleep and gives 
us promise of a better day to come. 





© blessed Fatber, we thank and praise 
thee for all the mercies thou bast poured 
today on us and on all men, and the love 
tbat bas averted so mucb evil from us 
all. Forgive us, for thy dear Son Fesus 
Cbrist’s sake, for all the evil we bave 
done Or the good we bave omitted-to do. 
Keep us this nigbt from all works of 
darkness, and whetber we wake or 
sleep let our thougbts and deeds be in 
accordance witb tby boly will. Bree 
serve us from all dangers and terrors of 
the nigbt; from restless watcbing and 
sorrowful thougbts; from unnecessary 
or fretful cares and imaginary fears; 
from sickness and from violent or pain= 
ful death. Let us wake tomorrow te= 
newed in strengtb and cheerful spirits; 
may we arise witb bolp thougbts and go 
forth to live to thine bonor, to the serv= 
ice of our fellowmen and tbe comfort 
and joy of our own bousebolds. Amen. 
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Grace at Meals 


Our wish to make a collection of forms 
of grace commonly used at the tables of 
our readers has been strengthened by the 
responses to our request asking corre- 
spondents to tell the custom in their 
families. We publish this week a second 
group of responses and we still hope to 
hear from many other readers. If suffi- 
cient material accumulates, the results of 
this correspondence will be printed in our 
spring Handbook. 


BRIEF BLESSINGS 

Some years ago, in an article written by 
Rev. R. Dewitt Mallary for The Congregation- 
alist, these forms for asking a blessing at 
table were given and they seem to us well 
worth reprinting : 

Bless this food to our use and us in 
thy service. 

For these and all thy mercies we 


give thee thanks, O God. 


We thank thee, our Father, for thy 
remembrance of us and for thy pro- 
vision for all our 


We recognize in these mercies the 
hand of the Giver, O thou who givest 
liberally and upbraidest not. May 
we in return give ourselves more un- 
reservedly to thee. 


Help us to do all that we do, whether 
we eat or drink, unto the glory of 
God. 


May this food, our Heavenly Father, 
remind us of our need of the true 
Bread, of which if a man eat he shall 
live forever. 

(Repeated in concert.) 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits. 


FOR A CHILD 
The call in your issue of Jan. 4 for forms of 
grace at table moves me to send you one pre- 
pared some years ago for my little daughter 
and since adopted ina few families: 
We thank thee, Father, wise and good, 
For home and friends and daily food. 


Bless to our use the food we take, 
And keep us all, for Jesus’ sake. 


J. A. TORREY. 


A THANKFUL HOUSEHOLD 


I was a child of eight at the conversion of 
my father and mother, and well remember the 
first morning when “‘ grace’? was said in our 
home. It was no half way “turning about,” 
but a firm, decided “right-about-face” with 
my goed father when the Spirit came into his 
heart. The pipe and strong ejaculations were 
left behind, and the establishment of the fam- 
ily altar and grace at meals were the first 
fruits of his efforts to walk with God. He 
called his little family—including the maid 
and boy—to the sitting-room, and said, ‘‘ My 
children, mother and I have just given our 
hearts to God, and from now on there will be 
family prayers each morning and grace at 
meals. I ask each of you to bow your head 
before each meal, and let each in his own way 
say thanks to the Giver of all our blessings, so 
that, beginning now in your youtb, you will 
not have the regrets in middle life that I now 
have for being so thankless so many years.” 

Still there is the silent blessing at the home 
table, although the beloved father now re- 
turns his thanks among the redeemed. And 
of the four young people, who now have 


homes of their own, all but one have silent 
grace. This being a minister’s family the 
head of the house returns thanks by varied 
forms. When he is absent the children, one of 
seven and one of four years, take turns, using 
their own words. Their usual form is, “‘ Dear 
Father, we thank you for all these good gifts, 
and all you give us. Please give good things 
to the poor little children who are hungry, and 
make us all good for Jesus’ sake.” 

It has seemed to me that this occasional 
prayer by the children has been productive of 
much good to them, making them more atten 
tive to their father’s petitions, and being occa- 
sional it is prized as a dear privilege. The 
silent grace has its place among the older 
ones, but it seems to me in the family where 
there are children a short blessing in simple 
words, offered usually by one of the elders, 
and occasionally by the children, is more im- 
pressive to the children’s minds. And to the 
thankful heart the simplest form is always 
the best. o. 


A WORD POR THE SILENT BLESSING 

In reply to your question concerning the 
form of blessing at meals, I will say that we 
have always practiced the ‘‘ Quaker custom ”’ 
of silent grace, excepting at the first meal of 
theday, when we all unitein the Lord’s Prayer. 
More than once a minister, breaking bread 
with us, has been criticised by our youngest 
for “talking when we put our heads down.” 
I have always taught the children to ask at 
that time for the help they needed most, ask- 
ing myself for grace and patience to meet each 
duty in governing and ministering to a large 
and somewhat “‘ mixed” household. 

Several years ago a Christmas card sent by 
a frisnd showed a group of little ones, not un- 
like our own, surrounding a table, with the 
motto, 
God bless the master ofthis house, and bless the mis- 


tress, too, 
And all the little children that round the table go. 


This was immediately and spontaneously 
adopted by several of our children, and upon 
inquiry today I find that they have always ad- 
hered to it. VIRGINIA MOTHER. 


PRACTICE IN A MINISTER'S FAMILY 


A Massachusetts minister who was ques- 
tioned on this subject sends us the following 
letter : 

Your idea of collecting forms of grace is ex- 
cellent. For myself I have no set form, though 
once in a while, when especially tired, I find 
myself reverting to these familiar words: 
“We thank thee, Lord, for this renewal of 
our daily bread. Bless it, we pray thee, to 
our use and ourselves to thy service.”’ 

Once a day our quartet of children say grace, 
and the following is the usual form, which 
they say together: 

Bless the food this day we take 
And keep us safe, for Jesus’ sake. 
They are all fond of singing and are learning 
the following to the tune of Holley or Sey- 
mour : 
Lord, we thank thee thou dost heed 
Our returning daily need ; 


Bless to us this food, we pray, 
Be our Guest throughout the day. 


Other verses suitable for this purpose are 
these: 
Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and ev’ry where adored, 
These mercies bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with thee. 


We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
For life and health and ev’ry good; 

Let manna to our souls be given, 

The Bread of Life sent down from heaven. 

The tune of Rockingham is sometimes sug- 
gested, but Hursley goes much better. Of 
course the lines may be repeated instead of 
sung. Cc. F. W. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All 
orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
Suits, °5. 


Ov’ Spring Catalogue of Tailor- 
Made Suits and skirts is now 
seedy. We picture in it all of the new- 
est styles, and will mail it free, yay 
with samples of the materials, the 

lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. No ready-made gar- 
ments, but everything made to 
order; we show you exclusive 
oe that cannot found el-e- 


where. 
Our new Spring Catalogue ilius- 
trates: 













Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest Paris 
cut, up. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
ing Habits, Golf Suits 

and Skirts. 


Wé also make finer garments 
ong send samples 5 oh. grades, 
e pay ¢. ess charges every- 
where. wth when writing, 
you will mention any pw: - 
ticular kind or « olor of 
les that you prefer, 
all be giad to send 
you an assortment of the kind you wish. 
Write today for Catalogue and samples—we will send 
them to you free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119-121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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R It imparts a greater and more last- 4 
ing brilliancy in 
HALF THE TIME {f 


scratching or wearing. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


required with other articles, never R 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts, in stamps, 
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The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N. ¥z 
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ORANGE | 
ICE 
One of the ay delicious — 
a and pat nck ig . 
Keystone 
Gilver White Gelatine. 


Recipes with every box. 
If your 
ond 








‘ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
~ ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
work, Agents wanted. 


30 Vi + New York. 
38 Dearbore Burest, Onscago. 


Extra-Cent-a-Day-Band 


For Missions. Envelopes Free. 


of 
LAWTON & CO., 








Address 5. F. WILKINS, Auburndale, Mass. 
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The Conversation Corner 


member the pretty story in the 

St. Nicholas, a year ago this 
month, of “Big Jack,” the old express 
horse in New York City, who used to 
shake hands (the hand he held out was 
his foot) with a little girl-friend, and 
count (with his hoof) the buttons on her 
coat, receiving one lump of sugar for 
each button? One could scarcely think 
any animal could have so much intelli- 
gence, but I sat with a gentleman on the 
cars the other day who told me that, be- 
ing recently in New York, he had taken 
pains to go to Jack’s designated head- 
quarters on Broadway and see if the 
story were true. To his delight, after 
a little acquaintance Big Jack responded 
to his offer to “‘shake hands” by grace- 
fully placing his right fore-foot in the 
gentleman’s hand. 

{ am reminded of that story by one of 
the pictures which the “ Despotic Fore- 
man” will put on this Corner page. 
The subject is, like “Big Jack,” a big 
white horse and looks much like him. 
His name is ‘Old Charlie.” He goes 
past my house almost every day, some- 
times scveral times a day. He never 
runs, never trots, never hurries, but 
plods on steadily, slowly, faithfully, pull- 
ing the load in his charge and instantly 
obeying the commands of his master. 
When I met him half-way up the hill 
the other day (near the barn where we 
found the pigs a few weeks ago) he had 
for a load, besides his master, only a 
little boy, taken on for a ride, and a cart- 
load of leaves, which, no doubt, were to 
be stowed away for his winter’s bedding. 
The old white horse, the little white- 
coated boy and the veteran teamster 
made such a nice picture that I captured 
it for you in my kodak. 

But “Old Charlie” differs from “ Big 
Jack’? in one respect—he is stone blind. 
He has been blind for seven years, nearly 
half his life, for he is fifteen years old. 
But I never knew it till recently, although 
I have daily seen him at work on the road 
and in yards. He knows all the streets 
and turns of the village and has no diffi- 
culty in finding his way to his home. 
What is stranger, when taking any of the 
family to a relative’s home in a neighbor- 
ing city, he goes straight to the house and 
stops there, without guidance. He had 
learned the way there, I suppose, before 
his blindness, but he also knows the way 
to a watering-trough, which by the intro- 
duction of public water works has been 
placed not far from his home since the 
loss of his sight. Do horses remember? 
Do they reason? 

Do you ask about the accompanying 
picture of the dog, with the barn at the 
edge of the woods in the distance? Has 
he anything to do with the horse? No— 
except to bark at him occasionally as he 
passes. He is a Scotch collie and seems 
never so happy as whep, with wagging 
tail, he is barking away at horses or cows 
or other animals. What is he looking at 
so intently? I will not answer that ques- 
tion positively, but will tell you this ex- 
perience in his life. 

Nearly two years ago his master went 
away westward to the Pacific shore and 


D™= CORNERERS: Do you re- 


then as much farther to the North coun- 
try on a long business journey. The dog 
was given to some one living several miles 
away and was not heard from for nearly 
a year. Then he suddenly appeared at the 
old home, looked into the cellar windows, 
and finding no one he knew disappeared. 
A few days after he came again, and met 
the children of the old home at a new 
home—he joyfully recognized them as 
they recegnized him. He had lost his 
nice, marked collar and wore in place one 
labeled ‘‘ Jack, the Firemen’s dog.” 

On investigation it was found that the 
fire department dog had been cared for in 
his declining days by a farmer in the out. 
skirts of the town and that after his days 
had ended his only earthly possession was 
given to the dog of our picture. To that 
farmhouse “Sancho” goes now occasion- 
ally, is kindly cared for while he will stay, 
and then seems to go to some third stop- 


ping-place, but at irregular intervals 
comes back to see the children, sometimes 
arriving late at night and making himself 
quite at home, but after a day or two sud- 
denly departs, no one knows where, as if 
on an unsatisfied quest. Is he looking 
out toward the West for his master? 

Dogs usually follow cats—let this dear 
old cat follow the dog ! 


My Dear Mr. Martin: ... He was my lit- 
tle friend during eighteen years. He was 
black with a white shirt-front, white gloves 
and boots and an intelligent face. He used to 
sit up, as dogs do, for anything he wished, 
and was the most of a “ folks-pussy ” and the 
least cattish of any cat we ever knew. He 
deserved and received respectful considera- 
tion. He never recogniz:d “Kitty” as a 
name, but always responded te “ Periwinkle.’’ 
He was of-a perfect temper, and even after he 
became blind and very feeble he would try to 
play a little. He seemed like a very old per- 
son at the last of his life, and we kept him as 
comfortable as possible. He was very fond 
of cold water, and I hope you will let me call 
attention in the Corner to the need that cats 
have of water. Periwinkle knew his own 
white bowl as well as any one in the house- 
hold, and drank a little when held for him the 
morning before he died. 

Farmington, N. H. 


Requies-cat in pace! 


A. Cc. W. 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“CORTEZ CAME WITH SWORD AND FLAME” 


The lines were asked for Dee. 7. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... When I was a small 
boy, less than twelve—I am now well on 
towards seventy—our teacher had our class 
learn the first part of the poem. It was called 
The Story of America in Verse. I took home 
the teacher’s book and learned it. I have not 
seen the book since. I have sometimes said 
over the lines, in order to get to sleep. I have 
written off what is in my mind—perhaps all J 
learned. DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS, 
New Britain, Ct. 
This * Descendant” is not as old as he 
would have us believe—I remember him very 
well when he was a New Hampshire boy, and 
he had an excellent memory then in Latin 
Grammar! What he has in his mind is cor- 
rect, word for word—that comes of learning 
things when one is young, and repeating them 
over occasionally as a cure for insomnia, 
The book was The Tales of Peter Parley 
about America. The only copy I have found 
in Boston is at the Atheneum, published in 
1827. But last week a gentleman brought me 
in from Cambridge the little old book, worn 
and torn, which he studied in Oxford County, 
Maine, before the Connecticut man was born! 
The fiy-leaf has on it: Juvenile Library, 
No. 1. and four ‘‘owners’ names ”—books 
were scarce and precious in those days! He 
told me that several boys got a taste of learn- 
ing from that book and went to college—and I 
found his own name on the Bowdoin cata- 
logue of fifty years ago. The book begins: 
Here I am! My name is Peter Parley! | 
am an old man. I am very gray and lame. 
But I have seen a great many things and had 
a great many adventures, and I love to talk 
about them... . I live in Boston. Boston is 
a large town, full of houses, with a great 
many streets and a great many people, or in- 
habitante, in it. When you go there you will 
see some persons riding about in coaches, and 
some riding on horseback, some running and 
some walking. 
But he doesn’t say a word about railroads, 
electric cars (running under ground near the’ 
building which he calls “the new State 
House’’), bicycles or auto-mobiles! But Peter 
Parley knew everything that had happened 
in America before his day, and he gets most 
of it in this little book.. He makes ‘“ Wan- 
pum,” an Indian whose wigwam was at the 
foot of Mt. Holyoke, tell the story of his race, 
how they speared salmon at Bellows Falls, 
etc. When the history ends Andrew Jackson 
is president and Missouri is the farthest West 
of twenty-four states. It closes with a rhyming 
review which children “may commit to mem- 
ory and recite to their friends.’’ 
Columbus was a sailor brave, 
The first that crossed th’ Atlantic wave. 
In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
He came far o’er the ocean blue. 

The part specially inquired for is: 
Then others came to see the wonder, - 
To gather gold and seek for plunder ; 
And many a cruel deed was done, 
Far soutb, beneath the tropic sun. 
There Cortez came, with sword and flame, 
And, at a blow, proud Mexico 
Was humbled in the dust; 
Pizarro, too, in rich Peru, 
With bloody heart and cruel art, 
A mighty empire crushed. 

Another family—from that same county in 
Maine—sends me a more familiar book, Peter 
Parley’s Geography for Beginners. “ A youth, 
we will for convenience call him Thomas, sets 
forth upon a journey. Thomas, as he goes 
along, sees a variety of objects, such as a man 
on horseback, cattle in a field, trees and 
houses.” Do the O. F.’s recognizs that? 
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The Beginning of the Kingdom“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Jesus taught that the kingdom of heaven, 
in its beginning, is like tou grain of mustard 
seed. Let us try to trace its history in its 
first days. We bring before us: 

1. The new King. He was a young me- 
chanic of a hill town in Galilee. He was one 
of a multitade of listeners to a fiery young re 
forwer in the Jordan valley. One day the 
prophet announced his hidden presence. “‘ In 
the midst of you standeth one whom ye know 
not.” The next day the prophet fixed his 
gaze on the young carpenter and said, ‘‘ Be 
hold, the Lamb of God.” The third day he 


pointed him out to two young patriots, who- 


were trying to learn from John how to deliver 
their nation. Truly, this beginning was like 
the least of all seeds, 

Who was this Lamb of God? The passover 
lem) was the symbol of deliverance from bon- 
dage to Egypt. These young men were look- 
iog for a deliverer from bondage to Rome. If 
John had said, “* Behold, the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah,” the people might have flocked to 
the standard of Jesus. But the prophets had 
said that the lamb who was to deliver Israel 
was \o be led to the slaughter. Spiritual men 
had come to feel that the supreme reason why 
the nation was oppressed was that it was in 
bondage to sin and that sin could be removed, 
not by bearing it away from God, as the scape- 
goat had done, but by bearing it into his very 
presence, where it might be forever put away. 
The paschal lamb was the symbol of commun- 
ion withGod. To Jesus, coming back from bis 
victory over temptation, the words of John 
meant far more than to any one else. They 
meant that the need of the soul for the pardon 
of sin was to be satisfied through him—the 
law of sacrifice bringing the penitent sinner 
into a communion with God, The seer’s vis- 
ion of heaven, whose central figure is ‘‘a lamb 
standing, as though it had been slain,’’ in the 
midst of the throne, has its counterpart in the 
words of John, describing Jesus as he was 
just entering on his mission as the Saviour of 
the world. 

2. The new kingdom. John dated its be- 
ginning. ‘‘ft was about the tenth hour,’ 
he said. More than half a century after- 
wards he wrote that sentence. But he would 
never forget the hour when the Son of God 
held his first interview with his first follow- 
ers—two young men from the town by the 
lake of Galilee, the town which afterwards, 
perhaps at their suggestion, Jesus made his 
home. I sat one day in the shade of the al- 
ders by the Jordan, and thought of that day 
of days, the greatest in human history, when 
the kingdom of God was first manifested on 
earth. Somewhere there, perhaps under a 
shelter of boughs which Jesus made his lodg- 
ing place, the three spent the day while he 
told them of his experiences at his baptism 
and in the wilderness, and his certainty that 
he had been called by his Father to be the 
long expected Messiah. When the day ended 
John and Andrew were his forever, and 
<-ady to begin at once to bring to him the 


‘esciples who now are uncounted millions in 


every land. That same work is ours, and 
will be till the last soul is brought to Jesus. 

8. The watehword of the kingdom. The 
first words, so far as we know, that ever the 
Messiah spoke in the ears of men were, 
“What seek ye?” and “Come and ye shall 
see.’ The two young men had accepted 
John’s testimony and addressed him as 
“Master.” They knew of him only what 
they had just heard from the lips of the 
teacher they had left. But as soon as they 
called him Master and received his invitation 
they were as truly members of the kingdom 
as they are now. The will to learn of Jesus 
is all that he requires. ‘Come and you shall 
see,” is always his response to the inquirer. 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 4 Text, 


John 1: 19-2: 11. International Lesson, The First 
Disciples of Jesus. 


Every one is invited to satisfy his own mind 
by knowing him. Andrew found his brother 
Simon and said, ‘‘We have found the Mes- 
siah.”” Simon was looking for him, but he 
could not be satisfied with Andrew’s asser- 
tion. He would see for himself. Andrew 
“ brought him to Jesus.’ 

The next day Jesus set out for Cans, where 
there was to bé a wedding among friends of 
his family. Philip was journeying the same 
road. The story of the Messiah was told 
again, and another young Galilean was won. 
At Cana Philip called on a friend, an honored 
citizen. He told him the news as he sat under 
his fig tree. When Nathaniel could ndt be- 
lieve it Philip simply repeated the watchword, 
**Come and see.’”” Nathaniel came and saw 
that Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph, 
was the Coming One of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote. Already, if John had found 
his brother James also, as the narrative seems 
to imply, there were six young men in the new 
society of which the carpenter of Nazareth 
was the head. 

4. How the kingdom grows. No complexity 
of organization can ever obscure the simple 
fact that the kingdom of God grows by the 
personal introduction of one soul and another 
to Jesus. To awaken interest in him is the 
business of his disciples. We can tell others 
about him. But none will know him till he 
comes ahd sees. Dr. Wayland of Yale Uni- 
versity said that when he was a young man 
and thought of Christianity he admitted to 
himself that, if it were true, personal religion 
was the most important thing in the world. 
He read the New Testament, prayed for light 
on it, and after three days’ consideration defi 


- nitely devoted his life to Jesus Christ. Thus 


the kingdom grows. Each one who is just to 
himself faces the most momentous question 
concerning his own life. If he comes and 
sees that Jesus is the Son of God, he must be. 
come his disciple. 

The miracle at Cana manifested the glory 
of the new Messiah. It showed to the young 
men about him that he came to bring joy and 
power into human life as he brought sparkle 
into water when he changed it into wine. 
But what was that compared wiih the glory 
manifested now in what Jesus Christ has 
done to transform the world? Many genera- 
tions of disciples are calling to us, ‘‘ Come and 
see.”” We may still have doubts. We may 
not be able to solve the mystery of the man 
who claimed to be one with God and who 
showed that he had the power of God. But 
whoever honestly comes to Jesus to see who 
he is will call him Master and find him Saviour. 
** He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in him.” The mighty attraction 
of his divine person will move us to say: 

If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 


That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth and the sea and the air. 


Student Aid at Yale Divinity 
School 


Following soon upon the action of the stu- 
dent body, the faculty of Yale Divinity 
School has substantially changed the method 
of scholarship distribution. In the firat place, 
students will be urged to depend upon their 
parents, friends or themselves, as far as pos- 
sible. But where self-support endangers health 
or detracts from the work of the school they 
will be just as urgently requested to apply for 
scholarships. 

The funds will be divided into two groups. 

1. All members of the three undergraduate 
classes may obtain $100 a year as payment for 
service assigned by the faculty. This work 
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will be in connection with the city mission, 
the giving of religious instructior, pastoral 
work, the teaching of Bible classes in connec. 
tion with the churches, or of such service as 
care of the libraries. The option is offered of 
accepting the $100 as a loan for a term of 
years, at interest. This obligation may be 
subsequently canceled by the faculty when 
such action is deemed advisable. 

2. Prize scholarships. Fogg prizes of $100 
each will be granted on the basis‘of an en- 
trance examination in Greek, philosophy and 
English literature or other branches. The 
mark required will be that of philosophical 
oration or Phi Beta Kappa’ in the college, a 
mark attained by only about eight per cent. 
of the college men. New students entering 
the two upper classes will be examined in 
studies of their grade. 

As a second prize the Allis scholarship of 
$50 each will be offered on the same general 
basis. It will thus be possible for students to 
obtain twice as much as formerly, when $100 
was given to each accepted applicant 

This action is not merely the result of re- 
cent discussion. It has been under advise- 
ment for a long time. There were several 
difficulties to meet in relation to the nature of 
the bequests. But doubtless the action was 
materially hastened by the ovtside discus- 
sion, and still more by the recent action of 
the student body in recommending it. M. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 28-Feb. 3. What Is Conversion? 
Ps. 51; Matt. 18: 1-9; Eph. 4: 21-32, 
Its nature, diffi :ulty, simplicity, importance. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 115.] 





Love makes over its all to the object of its 
affection ; it keeps nothing back ; it absolutely 
gives itself.—Pree. A. H. Strong. ’ 












ta fe : 
Nourish= 


ment 
or Food 


Are you sure that your baby is 
getting enough nourishment? We 
do not say food because a baby may 
get lots of food but get little nourish- 
ment. Mellin’s Food is nourishment. 
It contains the elements of nutrition 
that a baby needs in order to satisfy 
his hunger and make him grow and 
attain that complete development, 
which is so much desired ly every 


mother. Mellin’s Food babies are 
healthy babies, and well developed 
babies. 


Mellin’s Food. 


Our little boy, George Frederick 
Wilham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and is as 
healthy a child now as need be. | 
Mrs, Wilham Critchley, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 














LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE MOORISH EMPIRE 


The ancient importance of the Moors among 
the nations fails to be remembered adequately 
because they have become comparatively in- 
significant, but in their relation to European 
civilization and in their spirited history as a 
race they have had a career abounding in 
interest and full of importance to the student 
of history and sociology. This volume is by 
Mr. Budgett Meakin, who was for some years 
editor of the Times of Morocco and also is the 
author of several works on Oriental peoples. 
His volume is one of the most complete ever 
written. It is an elaborate historical study, 
but is quite free from the dryness apt to char- 
acterize histories of peoples not intimately 
related to the modern course of political 
events. It embodies the results of thorough 
research and presents pictures of Moorish 
life, all of which appear to be as faithful as 
they are vivid. The author is careful not to 
be too positive, and admits that errors in the 
original sources easily may mislead the mod- 
ern historian, but whatever errors exist dimin- 
ish very little the value of the book. 

The first division is devoted to internal de 
velopment, the second to external relations, 
and the third to Moroccan literature. The 
msjor part of the author’s historical work is 
in the first part. The second deals with such 
sudjects as Europeans in the Moorish Serv- 
ice, the Salli Rovers, the Record of the Chris- 
tian Slaves, Christian Influences in Morocco, 
F vreign Diplomatic Relations, etc. The clos- 
ing chapter treats of the fate of the empire, 
acd points out that not until Europe estab- 
lishes international organizations for the pres- 
ervation of peace and arbitration can the 
Moorish empire hope for effective reform 
from without. Given the:e, a reform similar 
to that accomplished by the English in Egypt 
might be brought about in Morocco, There 
is a possibility of good in the country, but the 
ancient forces cannot be depended upon to 
secure it. 

Islam not only is unprogressive, but all ap- 
parent progress is made in spite of it and not 
because of it. It never has sought the wel- 
fare of the people. Mr. Meakin bears heaity 
testimony to the efficiency of the work of mis- 
sionaries. They are few, and their work is 
still in the day of small things and is exceed- 
ingly difficult, but he says of them: “The 
missionaries of whatever creed are the noble 
few who livafor ths future, and no seed that 
they sow is lost.’”’ The reader learns what 
life is like in Morocco at the present time, as 
well as what it has been in the past, and pic- 
tures of what has been and of what is are 
blended. : 

The third division contains reviews of some 
scores of volumes relating to Morocco. There 
are chapters cn the place of Morocco in fic- 
tion and on journalism in Morocso. The first 
weekly newspaper was issued in 1883, and the 
second, The Times, with which Mr. Meakin 
has been connected, appeared in 1884, the two 
being united in 1893. The first daily was 
started in 1890, and, after a checkered his- 
tory, three or four such journals seem to be 
in existence. Another chapter contains a list 
of recommended workson Morocco. Thebook 
embodies ample learning and is written in the 
practical and popular style of the skillful 
journalist and is freely illustrated. It is a 
treasury of information, a valuable work of 
reference and a volume of great interest in 
many ways. [Macmillan Co. $5.00] 


PRINCE BISMARCK 


Mr. F. P. Stearns’s life of that distinguished 
statesman is exceedingly eulogistic, yet can- 
not fairly be charged with lacking the critical 
spirit. It rather makes the impression that a 
careful, conscientious examination of facts 
has convinced the author that Bismarck has 
been belittled and belied, and really was a 
greater man than he often has been credited 
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with having been. The purpose is to furnish 
a clear estimate of the character of the man, 
his personal history and his po‘icy. It has 
been well carried out. The volume affords an 
instructive picture of the development of Bia- 
marck’s character and abilities, of his slow 
but inevitable rise to a position of probably 
unequaled inflaence, and of his domination— 
using the term in its good sense—of Europe, 
handling the different nations with a skill 
which Napoleon himself never equaled, and 
using his power for the good.of mankind and 
for peace, in spite of the wars which he did 
not try to prevent even if he did not provoke 
them. 

In the case of the Austro-Prussian and 


Franco-Prussian wars it was-obvious that war. 


was inevitable, and that the victories of Prus- 
sia and Germany in the end would be likely to 
promote the welfare of the world. Bismarck 
undoubtedly manipulated events so as to in- 
flaence the outbreak of each conflict, but did 
not exceed, in so doing, what was proper and 
right in the circumstances. 

It is the statesman whom one meets in these 
pages, but it is also the man. His domestic 
life, his affection for the first Emperor Wil- 
liam, his disagreements and differences with 
the Empresses Augusta and Victoria and 
with the Crown Prince, later the Emperor 
Frederick, are revealed with frankness. And 
the position of the Emperor William between 
two fires—the interference of his househ2ld in 
politics and the plain determination of his 
chancellor not to be interfered with—remind 
one of the famous line: 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


In the end the emperor usually had sense 
enough to follow Bismarck’s advice. The 
narrative is sufficiently popular to be enter- 
taining without ever losing the characteristics 
of a thoroughly studied and learned treatise.: 
It is one of the best, if not the best, biography 
of Bismarck yet issued. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.50.] 
RELIGIOUS 

The Doctrine of Saint John [Longmans, 
Green & Co], by Rev. Walter Lowrie, origi- 
nally written as an academic thesis, has been 
revised and enlarged, and is an effort to inter- 
pret the theology of Saint John as a whole, as 
an organic unity. Incidentally, of course, the 
questions of genuineness and authenticity are 
considered. The introduction discusses Bibli- 
cal theology in general and the special prob- 
lems involved in the study of the doctrine of 
John. The body of the work is a study of the 
general characteristics of his thought, and 
sets forth an arrangement and interpretation 
of his doctrine. The author is a reverent and 
scholarly student and interpreter and his work 
is remarkably clear and enlightening. I[t is 
for scholars, but is not too technical for a 
large popular reading. It is not character- 
ized by novelty of conception or expression 
and we observe no unusual distribution of 
the elements of the apostle’s teaching or em- 
phasis upon them. The work is the thought- 
ful, earnest endeavor of a devout student to 
make plain to others the intellectual and 
spiritual truth which he has acquired by 
study of the apostle’s teachings, and he has 
done his work well. 

In his Studies of the Portrait of Christ 
[A. C. Armstrong & Son. $175] the author, 
Rev. Dr. George Matheson, does not deal 
with the likenesses of Christ, but with his 
moral and spiritual portraits. He does not 
aim to ascertain and declare how Christ 
looked, but what he was and how men can 
become like him. His successive chapters 
are essays of a lofty and profound character, 
and yet very enjoyable reading. They stimu- 
late spirituality, and the more because of 
their freshness and force. The book will 
serve well as an aid to the devotional houn 
—aA series of thoughtfal studies, by Mr. G. 
A. Combs, is grouped in Some Latter Day 
Religions [F. H. Revell Co. $125). The au. 
thor considers xstheticism, theosophy, faith 
cure, Christian Science, pessimism, agnos- 
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ticism, materialism, socialism, liberslism, 
Mormonism and other isms, and exposes 
the weaknesses and errors of each, holding 
up the gospel of Christ as the true remedy 
for all human needs. He is severe, but not 
discourteous, in his criticisms and positive ip 
his convictions, and his book will have a use 
ful influence. It is simple and plain in style, 

The Method of Jesus [Silver, Burdett & Co, 
$1.25] is by Prof. A. W. Anthony, and is of. 
fered as an interpretation of personal rejj. 
gion. It studies carefully the position of our 
Lord in inculeating truth and in setting in 
motion those forces which have developed 
into the beliefs and activities of Christianity, 
It is plain and wholesome throughout, and 
pervaded by a profound and uplifting spiritu. 
ality. ——The Teachings of the Books [F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.25], by H. L. Willett and J. M. 
Campbell, is a handbook prepared for ad- 
vanced Bible class work in the literary, bis. 
torical and spiritual comprehension of the 
New Testament. [t is a helpful interpreta. 
tion because of its clear arrangement and 
practical method of discussion and suggestion, 


STORIES 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has dropped far below 
her ordinary level in her recent novel, Was It 
Right to Forgive [H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50}. 
Her characters are modern New Yorkers of 
Dutch descent and the contrast between in- 
tegrity and piety and deception and frivolity 
gives its dominant coloring tothe book. Some 
of the character drawing is admirable, but 
certain positions, whch seem approved, on 
several questions of morals, we should refuse 
to accept. It is possible that the author sim. 
ply offers them as natural to the type of char. 
acter from whose lips they proceed, but it 
does not seem so to us. The general tone of 
the book, of course, is in sympathy with vir- 
tue and religion, but it is a weak story, and 
not specially interesting. 

The author of In Primo [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.25], who uses the name ‘“ Aniled,” has 
written a religious novel for the benefit of 
young people. It is moderately interesting 
and its lessons are excellent. It will not 
thrill the reader, but whoever reads it will be 
the better.—— Sir Frederick Pollock and Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland have combined to write The 
Etchingham Letters [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], a novel in the form of a series of cor- 
respondencs. In spite of many shrewd and 
entertaining observations and some graphic 
pictures of English life, as well as of consid- 
erable skillful reproduction of individuality, 
the book will take no strong ho'd of most 
readers, and, if it be not tedious, it certainly 
is slow in movement and never engrossing. 

The Signors of the Night [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] contains eight short stories by Max 
Pemberton. The signors of the night are 
the Venetian police two hundred years ago, 
and a prominent character is Fra Giovanni, a 
soldier priest, who is practically the ruler of 
Venice for the time being. The stories are 
dramatic and thoroughly entertaining.— 
From the Doubleday & McClure Co. comes 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s Tales of Space and Time 
[$1.50], in which this vivacious and daring 
author gives his fancy free rein and his reade.s 
considerable amusement. His stories are not 
lacking in some of the stronger qualities, and 
will pass the time very well for those who 
have no more important work on hand.— 
Another volume of Tales of the Heroic Ages 
is Frithjof, the Viking of Norway and Roland 
the Paladin of France [G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
$1.50], by Zenaide A. Ragozin. She has en- 
tered well into the spirit of the old romances 
and has rendered them into graphic and pic 
taresque narrative for the benefit of English 
readers. The two famous legends often have 
been given to English readers, but these trans- 
lations are especially satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It is an elaborate picture which Prof. Sam- 
uel Dill has drawn of Roman Society in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire [Mac 
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millan Co. $2.00]. The volume already has 
reached its second edition. Itis not a general 
history, but a study of the social life of the 
Jast three generations in the empire of the 
West. ‘The time was that of the invasion of 
Italy by the Gothic hordes, the accession of 
Gratius and Theodosius, the termination of 
the long trace between paganism and the 
Christian empire, and the reopening of the 
conflict ending in the final prohibition of 
heathen rites and the practical extinction of 
. Roman power among the Gauls. It is based 
upon study of the letters of Symmachus, 
Ausonius, St. Jerome and Apollinaris Sidonius 
and other materials, and it reveals the social, 
domestic, civil, political and religious condi- 
tion of the people, high and low, in the differ- 
ent parts of the Roman empire at that time. 
It makes forcibly the point that the common 
impression of the uniform prevalence of cor- 
ruption, luxary and debauchery during a por- 
tion of the period is exaggerated, and claims 
that, although nothing ever has overstated the 
depths of the corruption of portions of Roman 
society, nevertheless there was a contempora- 
neous purity and nobility of life in many re- 
gions and among’many people which should 
not be overlooked, and that it is as unfair to 
judge the time and people by their worst rep- 
resentatives as it would be for the future his- 
torian to assume that the England of our day 
is uniformly materialistic and depraved be- 
cause of the iniguities of many of its citizens 
who are financially and socially conspicuous. 
This seems just, and, althongh the work is 
diffuse and somewhat repetitious, it presents 
clear and valuable pictures and will serve 
long a8 an authority. 

Another of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s char- 
acteristic and charming books is Child Life in 
Colonial Days [Macmillan Co. $2.50]. She 
has gathered a great amount of material, and 
has made effective use of it. She follows the 
colonial child from babyhood up tothe days of 
early adult life, and describes the dress, dis- 
cipline, manners, schools and school-books, 
accomplishments, sports, toys, and all sorts of 
other things connected with childhood in the 
skillful fashion of her earlier works, so that 
the volume is historically of high value. It 
also is graceful and entertaining and is lav- 
ishly illustrated with reproductions of por- 
traits, pictures, documents, printed pages, etc. 
It gives a very faithful, diversified, enlighten- 
ing and often amusing anes of the colonial 
child. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan aie been writing essays 
on various subjects connected with our recent 
war with Spain for different magazines during 
the last year or two, and they are now brought 
together in avolume, Lessons of the War with 
Spain and Other Articles (Little, Brown & 
Co. $300]. The author was a member of the 
American Board of Strategy and had every 
opportunity of stadying the conflict to the 
best advantage. As a consequence, his utter- 
ances not only are those of a trained expert, 
but of one who had exceptional opportunities 
of mastering the whole story of the conflict 
in all its relations. - These papers discuss such 
subjects as The Comprehension of Military 
and Naval Matters Possible to the People and 
Important tothe Nation, The Peace Confer- 
ence and the Moral Aspect of War, Current 


_ F¥allacies upon Naval Subjects, ete. The vol. 


ume, though by anaval scientist, is written in 
the most lucid and interesting manner, and, 
although its papers are not closely related to 
each other, they have sufficient in common to 
amply warrant their publication together. 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


In the Magazine of Art are a full-page pic- 
ture of the banquet in London, Nov. 4, in 
honor of the knighting of Alma-Tadema, 
the artist, and a page of the autographs of 
those present, including many famous men. 
The new Gustave Moreau gallery, a paper by 
Henri Frantz, contains six or eight repro- 
ductions of Morean’s paintings, with some 
account of the artist. The House in the 
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Country, by Halsey Ricardo, describes two 
English country houses, with suggestions of 
value, F. 8S. Robinson devotes his paper on 
The Queen’s Treasures of Art to describing 
Buhl work at Buckingham Palace. Recent 
acquisitions by English National Galleries 
and Museums are briefly illustrated, and 
Rev. H. R. Haweis writes about Church 
Art and the Church Congress. The Chron- 
icle of Art and other departments are well 
filled. 

In the Book Buyer the Rambler is agree- 
ably chatty and informing. W. H. Low, 
under the title Old and New Masters, re- 
views and illustrates several important art 
books, F. Y. Carrington writes about collec- 
tions of modern drawirgs, Beverly Chew has 
@ good paper on William Marshall and the 
notes of rare books, current literature and 
the English literary news are dealt with in 
their usual intelligent, entertaining fashion. 

The International Journal of Ethics main- 
tains a high conception of its mission and its 
contents are pertinent and excellent. Mr. 
8. J. Chapman touches some economical prob- 
lems in his papet on The Ends of the Indus- 
trial Organism. Mr. Talcott Williams dis- 
cusses The Historical and Ethical Basis of 
Monogamy. The Ethics of Opinion Making 
and The Ethics of Forgiveness are considered 
respectively by Mr. J. M. Robertson and Mr. 
Hastings Rashdal), the latter’s being a paper 
read before the Martineau Society in Man- 
chester College, Oxford. The Rights of Ani- 
mals are discussed by Mr. H. S. Salt, and the 
subject deserves consideration much oftener 
than it gets it. 

The Journal of American Folk Lore has 
some excellent early American ballads, a paper 
on The Water Monsters of American Aborig- 
ines, a collection of Superstitions and Beliefs 
from Central Georgia, a paper on the same 
subject with reference to Maryland and a con- 
tinuation of Mr. W. W. Newell’s series on 
The Legend of the Holy Grail. A folk-lore 
scrap-book and other miscellaneous material 
are excellent and the publication deserves 
hearty praise. 

Lippincott’s, fortunately unhampered seri- 
ously by the fire which burned out the Lip- 
pincott Company, has for its complete novel 
The Bread Line, by A. B. Paine. Its shorter 
contributions are all of high quality. Most 
interesting to us is A Bookish Corner of New 
Jersey, by Dr. T. F. Wolfe, and English Po- 
litical House Parties and an English Musical 
Festival at Worcester Cathedral, by T. W. 
Surette. The publishers, we are glad to ob- 
serve, say that only a few of their works will 
be delayed by the fire, as most of their issues 
for the season had been widely distributed. 
—Cassell’s is exceptionally bright and en- 
tertaining. Bret Harte supplies a complete 
story, the Famous Regiments series deals 
with The First Royal Dragoons, W. B. Wors- 
fold describes The Boers and the Scene of 
Action and all the numbers are of a high 
order and abundantly illustrated.——The 
Photo-Era is conspicuous for its fine il- 
lustrations, as usual. If possible, they are 
better than ever. A number represent Har- 
vard University buildings. There also is a 
capital picture of Mt. Vernon and the Tomb 
of Washington, and the lover of the camera 
will find the number full of material of inter- 
est to him. 

Biblia ministers wisely and agreeably to 
the needs of archzologists, especially Egyp- 
tologists, and Dr. Winslow furnishes some 
timely comments upon Professor Petrie’s 
recent utterances.— The Quiver, The Sun- 
day Magazine and Good Words resemble 
each other in general character and quality, 
differing somewhat, but each in its own way 
offering attractive and diversified material of 
good quality and well suited for Sunday 
reading. Good Housekeeping is somewhat 
liberal in its range of themes, but contains a 
great deal of material of very practical value 
to housekeepers, and continues to be inter- 
esting. 
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NOTES 


—— The late Surgeon-General William A. 
Hammond was one of the most prolific of au- 
thors on medical subjects. He also wrote 
several successful novels and was one of the 
originators of The New York Medical Journal 
and of The Quarterly Journal of Psychologi- 
cal Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 

——A limited reprint, 240 copies, of the 
first printed biography of Abraham Lincoln 
is about to be issued by Mrs. F. B. Dyche of 
Evanston, Ill., at $2.00 a copy. The book was 
compiled by her father, Mr. J. L. Scripps, and 
was issued by the New York Tribune and the 
Chicago Tribune as a campaign document, im- 
mediately after Mr. Lincoln’s first nomina- 
tion. Lincoln collectors will welcome it. 

—— Rudyard Kipling’s poem, The Absent- 
Minded Beggar, has made almost $100 000 for 
the British soldiers’ relief fund, says The 
Critic. The Daily Mail paid $1,250 for it, to 
begin witb, and Kipling gave the money to 
thefund. Since then every journal that copied 
the poem has given $25 to the fund, and Mrs. 
Tree has earned over $500 a week for the same 
fund by reciting the poem at a London music- 
hall. 


—— Literary work is increasingly popular 
among the English nobility. The Book Buy- 
er’s London correspondent, Mr. J. M. Bul- 
lock, states that Lady Betty Balfour, sister- 
in-law of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, has 
just edited the history of the Indian adminis- 
tion of her father, the late Lord Lytton; that 
the Earl of Malmesbury is writing an account 
of Hampshire for Messrs. Constable’s Victo- 
rian History of the Counties of England ; that 
the Duchess of Sutherland has just written a 
novel, One Hour and the Next; and that Lord 
Rosslyn carries on a paper, The Scottish Age. 
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A Broadside of Connecticut News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., Norwich; J. W. Cooper, D. D., New Britain; J. S. Ives, 


: mein The celebration of the 
ong Fastorates fortieth anniversary of 
iia beaenca the installation of Dr. 

E. P. Parker in the Second Church, Hart- 
ford, calls attention to the fact that the 
day of long pastorates has not wholly 
gone by. Hartford has another notable 
instance in Dr. J. H. Twichell, now in his 
thirty fifty year at Asylum Hill Church. 
He is the first pastor of that church, and 
that is his only pastorate. Passing from 
Hartford to New Britain we find Dr. J. W. 
Cooper in his twenty.second year, in Mid- 
dletown Dr. A. W. Hazen in his thirty- 
first year and at Waterbury Dr. Joseph 
Anderson in his thirty-fifth year. Be- 
sides these, there are in smaller churches: 
Rev. W. H. Knouse, thirty years at Deep 
River; Rev. Arthur Goodenough, thirty 
years in Winchester; Rev. S. P. Marvin, 
thirty-five years in Woodbridge; Rev. 
S. H. Fellows, forty-one years in Waure- 
gar, and Dr. E. F. Burr, fifty years in 
Lyme. All these are in the active pastor- 
ate, while others representing long terms 
of service are retained by their churches 
as pastors emeriti. A glance at the Year- 
Book shows that more than three-fourths 
of the pastors of the state were settled 
since 1890, and more than half since 1895. 
Yet some are ready still to say, ‘The old 
is better.” 


The General Confer- 
ence of the state ap- 
pointed in 1898 a com- 
mittee to assist churches without pastors, 
believing that such a committee could 
save the churches from indiscriminate 
and long candidating and protect them 
from men that were not properly accred- 
ited. The committee’s report, after one 
year, showed, as stated in another col- 
umn, that while only a few churches had 
put themselves in communication with 
the committee nearly ten times as many 
ministers had applied to them for help. 
Evidently the churches had not taken the 
appointment of the committee very seri. 
ously and had regarded the conference 
action as usual—the burying of the sub- 
ject in a committee—and the excitement 
of irregular candidating had gone merrily 
on. The report of the committee, show- 
ing the care which its members had taken 
and the high character of the men who 
had applied to them (naturally those only 
whose credentials would bear the test of 
examination), awakened much discus- 
sion, and as a result the committee was 
reappointed, their work commended to 
the churches and the co-operation of the 
local conferences, through sub-commit- 
tees, advised. A Connecticut Congrega- 
tional church is a rather independent 
body, and a committee on pulpit supply 
frequently has occasion to feel that it 
does not need any help, but this year more 
of the churches are recognizing the bene- 
fit of counsel with the state committee. 


State Committee on 
Pastoral Supply 





Messrs. Puddefoot, Shelton and Ives, with 
Miss Moffatt, plan a campaign with the motto, 
“Save Connecticut to save America—save 
America to save the world,’’ to include Derby, 
Shelton, Ansonia, Winsted, Stamford, South- 
port, New Milford and New Haven. 


Hartford; J. C. Goddard, Salisbury 


A Group of Eastern Connecticut 
Churches 


The town of Stonington comprises the south- 
eastern corner of Connecticut. In it was 
also formerly the now separate township of 
North Stonington, which likewise embraced 
Ledyard. Within this territory are six Con- 
gregational churches in close sisterhood. In 
recent years an annual fellowship meeting has 
been held in each of the churches, thus pro- 
moting acquaintance, brotherly love and a 
common interest. Five of the churches are 
descended from the sixth—the Old Road 
Church, designated in the records as First 
Church-— and the o]d names that appear among 
the founders of this church in 1674, Chese- 
boro, Palmer, Noyes, Wheeler and Stanton, 
are still perpetuated in the various communi- 
ties of the township. First Church celebrated 
its 225th anniversary last June, assisted by 


ent time a ma'k:d spiritual interest s: ems to 
be moving the church ‘hat enndition has 
led the official buard to »sen~™e a new eove. 
nant of brotherhood with exch other and hag 
affected the whole church ‘ife before this . 
pastorate also the church bad a season of 
great prosperity under the efficient pastorate 
of Rev. S. H. Woodrow, now of Sopringtield, 
In its material effairs, though it has met with 
heavy financial reverses, it is now doing well, 
Repairs on the property have been mde the 
past year that will amount to about $1,500. 
The nearest lineal descendant of the old 
First is Second Church, in the ‘ borougn.” 
At one time the latter claimed to be the 
wealthiest Congregational church in the state, 
In its membership were many of the old fam- 
ilies, whose descendants are found all over 
the world. Henry Clay Trumbull graduat«d 
from this congregation and its Sunday schvo!. 
Th. present congregation is small, but it 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE AT NORTH STONINGTON 


all its ecclesiastical descendants. Thepresent 
pastor is Rev. J. O. Barrows. In the course 
of years the church has received endowments, 
the income of which is sufficient largely to 
cover its expenses. Originally located on the 
old post road from Boston to New York, the 
church has now been left by the growth of 
population in other directions, and the greater 
part of its worshipers come to the services in 
carriages. The present membership is about 
115, of whom about forty have been added 
during the present pastorate of six years. A 
parish house, recently remodeled, adds greatly 
to the social conveniences. The pastor’s 
daughter was recently accorded a farewell 
reception before going as a missicnary to Tur- 
key. 7 

In Stonington also is Pawcatuck, a part of 
Westerly, which municipality exists in two 
states, but its only Congregational church is 
on the Pawcatuck side of the line. Numer- 
ically this is the strongest church of the 
group which we are considering. It was 
founded in 1843 upon the instance of mem- 
bers of First Church, in part, who found the 
distance to the old meeting house too great for 
convenience. It embraces in its membership 
a good sprinkling of sturdy and conserva- 
tive Scotch families and, more recently, has 
received some of the well todo and influen- 
tial people of the city. During the two years’ 
pastorate of Rev. F. H. Decker eighty or more 
members have been received, and at the pres- 


maintains steady, prosperous work. Its par- 
sonage by the sea isa fine piece of property, 
and it also owns a large farm three miles from 
the borough. The meeting house has been 
improved during the last year by the intro- 
duction of electric lights and various other 
expenses. The present pastor is Rev. W. C. 
Stiles. 

Mystic, like the city of Westerly, is divided 
between two townships, but the Congrega- 
tional church in each case is in Stonington. 
Mystic church also was formed as an offshoot 
of the old First. It is the youngest of the 
group that sprang from the old Road Church, 
having been organized in January, 1852. Four 
of the forty two charter members are still liv- 
ing, one a regalar attendant. The church hac- 
its greatest period of prosperity in the early 
sixties, when Mystic was the center of a large 
shipping interest. The present membership 
is about 140. Its house of worship, with classic 
columns and well-proportioned spire, was 
erected in 1850, Eight pasters have served 
the church, the ninth, Rev. C. F. Luther, hav- 
ing begun in May, 1898. At present a new 
Sunday school room and parlors are being 
erected, to cost about $2,000. Ground was 
broken last September. 

The North Stonington church dates back to 
1715, when provisions were made for preach- 
ing before any house of worship existed. 
Records of the date, Feb. 22, 1725, still exist. 
The present house of worship, embowered 
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among the trees and having spacious and 
pleasant grounds, part ‘of which is occupied 
py the parsonage, was built in 1847 In 1886, 
by the liberality of Mr. G. R. Wheeler, an 
honored member, repairs costing $5,000 trans- 
formed the church into one of the most at. 
tractive of all the region, including an interior 
finish of cherry, with stained windows and a 
model array of pulpit furaiture. - By reason 
of deaths and removals this parist, in com. 
mon with many in Connecticut country dis- 
tricts, has greatly declined in wealth and num- 
bers, but remains in the affections of children 
and children’s children, deecended from the 
former membership and now living in all 
parts of the land. The pastor, Rev. W. B. 
Cary, has recently made a favorable record as 
representative in the legislature. 

The church at Ledyard, founded in 1810, is 
situated on a hilltop, also in the country, and 
is one of the centers around which cluster the 
affections of many of the older families and 
descendants, who re‘urn to the place from 
time to time to worship in the former Zion. 
Some years ago the brothers Bill, one of 
whom is a wellknown publisher of Spring- 
field, Mass., gave the old homestead ard farm 
to the church for a parsonage, where now the 
pastor, Rey. A. E. Kinmouth, happily mingles 
his homiletics with agriculture. The church 
edifice, though growing old, is in excellent re 
pair, and the parish prospers under Mr. Kin- 
m: uth’s able leadership. 

From these churches, nearly all of them old 
enough to be called venerable, have gone forth 
influences far and wide. In the summer they 
welcome a great number of those who them- 
selves, or whose fathers and mothers, re. 
ceived here their early religious inflaences. 
Bat they are by no means merely monuments. 
Perhaps at no time were they more active and 
alive to the interests of their communities 
than now, engaging in every new activity and 
looking on to future usefulness and pros- 
perity. 8, 


The Churches and the Ministers 


BY CHARLES 8, MACFARLAND 


The problem of the pastorless church and 
the churchless pastor is a serious one in 
Connecticut, At the state conference in the 
fall of 1898 a committee of ministers, includ- 
ing a professor from each of the two semina- 
ries, was appointed to do what it could towards 
bringing ministers and shurches together. 
The condition was deemed serious then. It 
has steadily and rapidly grown more serious 
since then. During its first year of office this 
committee has received applications from 
between eighty and ninety ministers. During 
this time about forty churches became vacant 
but only ten or twelve of them communicated 
with the committee. Nearly all of these were 
smal! and relatively undesirable fields. Of 
the ministers applying, about twenty five were 
without charges. Of these eighty or more 
ministers, thirty-nine were from Connecticut 
and twenty-two from other New England 
states. It is a striking fact that only four 
were from the West. About fifteen were from 
other denominations, mainly from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

The credentials were of a high order, both 
as regards intellectual strength and practical 
efficiency. Yet it must be added that, while 
the applicants were recommended as having 
done faithful work, they had in nearly every 
case failed to make a “record,” as we gener- 
ally use that term. In not a single case had 
there been any suspicion whatever against the 
moral character, 

The committee learned of some cases of real 
hardship, There were several instances of 


financial distress and physical want. Gen- 
erally the need expressed was for a place in 
which to do more effective work. Perhaps 
the main reason for a change was the need or 
desire for increased salaries. The applicants 
were generally very frank about this matter. 

At present there are about a score of pastor- 
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less churches in the state, some of which have 
been vacant for nearly a year. There are 
probably close to 100 men who are either with- 
out churches or are more or less vigorously 
seeking a change. The situation is critical 
enough and gives promise of becoming worse 
rather than better. 

What are the causes? Excess of ministers? 
In Connecticut, as in New England generally, 
there are probably more good men than places. 
Dr. Rice of the Massachusetts Board alone 
has enough names on his list to supply all 
New England. It certainly looks as though 
somes of Connecticut’s ministers must go out 
of the state and out of New England. 

Is the quality of the men deteriorating? 
There is a general feeling abroad that it is. 
The best and strongest of our young men are 
avoiding the ministry. I+ is said that when a 
clerical member of the Yale corporation dies 
it is hard to find good corporation timber. 
Despite much that is being said, the training 
is at least far better than that of former days. 
May it not be that the crying need js not so 
much for better training as for better men to 
train? 

The matter of salary enters into the ques- 
tion. For example, one church which is rated 
in the 1895 Year Book at $3,300 is today, with 
practically the same membership, and car- 
tainly demanding as much of the preacher, 
paying $1,800. Increase of salary has not 
accompanied renewed prosperity. . There is, 
on the contrary, a general and steady decline. 
Through the carelessness and self-sufliciency 
of certain churches there have been two or 
three flagrant cases where unworthy men 
have been settled. Our churches are bound 
to have their ‘“‘freedom,”’ even though it re- 
stricts their efficiency and retards progress. 
They prefer formal freedom to real free- 
dom. 

Doubtless a considerable portion of the men 
seeking churches may be left out of the ques- 
tion. They are seeking larger places than 
their gifts warrant. Others are passed by be- 
cause they have spent their forces in self- 
denying work and must be replaced by 
younger men. No doubt materialism and 
selfishness play a part in the matter, both on 
the part of ministers and churches. While 
the influx of men from other de nomina- 
tions has not been great in Connecticut, it 
adds something to the perplexity of the situa- 
tion. 

The main source of the difficulty is in the 
pernicious methods of the churches in select- 
ing ministers. The general method in Con- 
necticut is that of “‘candidating.” Its effect 
is degrading upon the ministers, confusing 
upon the churches and demoralizing upon 
both. It often keeps good men out of the 
churches. It opens the way for poor men to 
creep in. A church hears a succession of 
strong men. When 500 or 1,000 people have 
heard half a dozen such men they are divided 
into nearly as many sections. It becomes al- 
most impossible to unite on one effective man, 
with five other equally effective men cluster- 
ing around him. When the church does come 
to something like an agreement it does so, 
often in a fit of desperation, on some com- 
promise candidate, frequently of inferior 
caliber. The dark horse comes on at the 

Tight moment—when the worn-out church 
is ready to adjourn its weary session—and 
he wins. For the dividing of churches, the 
demoralization of ministers and the misfits in 
the pastoral relation this system is as admir- 
ably adapted as if it were the invention of 
the adversary himself and operated by his 
hand. 

The score of vacant churches in Connecticut 
could be promptly supplied with twenty suit- 
able Connecticnt pastors if church and min- 
ister could only be brought together in a fitting 
way. What is the remedy? There must be 
supervision ; and as a temporary method, why 
will the churches not at least consult with the 
state committee appointed by the churches to 
help the churches ? 
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Hartford’s Longest Pastorate 


South Church, Hartford, during the 230 
years of its existence, has had but ten pastors 
(and one colleague pastor), so that the aver- 
age term of service has been twenty-three 
years. Dr. E. P. Parker has just rounded out 
forty full years of continuous service. Dur- 
ing thie time all the sittings have been taken, 
except in the gallery, which is free, and the 
church has prospered unusually. But few of 
those who comprised the congregation on Dr. 
Parker’s induction to office are now living, 
but the same loyalty and love are found in 
the people of today. Dr. Parker has recently 
spoken feelingly of his experiences, and 
preached an anniversary sermon, Dr. and 
Mrs. Parker held a reception in the church, 
the parlors being filled all the evening with 
those who called to tender their congratula- 
tions. Dr. Parker made a few remarks thank- 
ing all who had a hand in an unsigned letter 
received by him that afternoon, inclosing a 
draft for $1,350. 


Among the Churches 


DANIELSON.—The installation of Rev. 8, 8. Mat- 
thews last Friday was made a memorable event in 
the history of the church by the service of men 
representing so wide a variety of Christian interests 
as the editor of The Outlook, Dr. Lyman Abbott; 
the venerable ex-president of Robert College, Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin; and the chairman of the executive 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, Mr. Henry M. Moore; besides the 
neighboring pastors who took part and Dr. Willard 
Scott of Worcester. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—Among the New HAVEN 
churches Redeemer reports $9,000 for benevolences 
and 569 members. Howard Avenue paid $800 on 
its $2,000 mortgage, has a membership of 475 and 
@ Sunday school attendance averaging 360.— 
NEw LONDON. First has 465 members, after 
dropping about 30 long-time absentees. The be. 
nevolent gifts amounted to over $5,000, of which 
about $1,000 went to foreign missions. Next year 
occurs the 260th anniversary of the coming here of 
the church from Gloucester, Mass. Rev. 8. L. 
Blake is pastor.——North, of MANCHESTER, began . 
the year free from debt and with a gratifying gain 
in numbers and contributions. One member gave 
$5,000 to the State Missionary Society and $1,000 
to the AmericanjBoard. One of the newer organ- 
izations—the Needle Workers’ Guild—has pro- 
vided about 300 garments to needy persons in the 
community. Rev. C. H. Barber has been pastor for 
13 years.—- WESTVILLE has a balance on hand. 
All the societies show evidences of growth and 
vigor. The second preaching service has been 
changed to 4 Pp. M. and the young people’s meeting 
to 6. Rev. M. R. Kerr is pastor——WHITNEY- 
VILLE’s annual meeting was held at a Sunday 
morning service, with reports and roll-cali. The 
business meeting occurred the next day. The def- 
icit is giving way to a systematic canvass for 
pledges. A aew committee is composed of women 
to co-operate with the trustees in raising money. 
Rev. C. F. Clarke is pastor.——SALIsBURY’s addi- 
tions numbered 12. There have been 87 contrib- 
utors to support the missionary pastor, Rev. C. E. 
Ewing of Peking. Gains are noted in the sub-soci- 
eties.——-GREENWICH. Second’s additions give a 
net gain of 17. Present membership is 532. Be- 


“nevolences amounted to over $2,500._—MounNT 


CARMEL divides its annual meeting between after- 
noon and evening with a supper and social hour, 
followed by reports and roll-call. New members 
last year number 46, of whom 28 came on confes- 
sion. A copy of Moody’s The Overcoming Life is 
given to each new member. Church prayer meet- 
ings have been well attended, and the weekly cot- 
tage prayer meetings are also helpful. The various 
Ladies’ Societies have done much for the meeting 
house. The lecture-room has been papered and 
painted and a kitchen added. The Week of Prayer 
services were so helpful that they were continued a 
second week. The church gives to all seven soci- 
eties, besides remembering other objects. Rev. 
Howard Mudie, the pastor, received an increase of 
salary last year.— First, of East WINDSOR, had 
114 responses to the roll-call and 90 at the dinner. 
The total of benevolences were $360, and nine per- 
sons were received to the church on confession. 
Rev. W. F. English is pastor.——CHAPLIN has lost 
three members, aged, respectively, 91, 83 and 74. 
The total benevolences amounted to $516, a good 
showing for a small country church. Rev. E. M. 
Frary is pastor. 





New and 


A Boston'Pulpit Filled Again 

Last week Wednesday occurred the installa- 
tlon, at Eliot Churvh, Roxbury, of Rev. W. C. 
Rhoades as “ colleague” to Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
sop, who was called here nearly sixty years 
ago. It is afew months over a year since the 
former associate pastor, Dr. B. F. Hamilton, 
resigned, and now the activity of the church 
finds added leadership again. In themeantime 
Dr. Elijah Horr has supplied the pulpit mostly. 
At the installation exercises President Hart- 
ranft of Hartford Seminary preached the ser- 
mon, and Dr. A. H. Plumb offered the prayer. 

Rev. W. C. Rhoades was born in Middle- 
bury, Ct., the son of a retired naval officer, 
now an editor of the New York Tribune. 
The boy’s early life was spent in the village, 
but his education was received in schools of 
New York city. Columbia is his alma mater, 
where he graduated in 1894. Several years 
before and during his college course he gave 
attention to newspaper work, having naval 
affairs especially under his care. His theolog- 
ical course was taken at Hartford Seminary, 
where he graduated with honor in 1897. Dur- 
ing his seminary years he became interested 
in mission work, devoting sometime to a social 
settlement. In his Senior year he was engaged - 
by Park Church as 8S. S. superintendent. 

After graduation Mr. Rhoades, receiving in- 
vitations to enter the A. M. A. and the Educa- 
tion Society’s work, decided upon the latter, 
becoming principal of Chadron Academy, 


REV. WINFRED C. RHOADES 


Nebraska. The school prospered, but its prin- 
cipal decided to withdraw from educational 
work and devote himself to the Christian min- 
istry, to which he had been ordained at a home 
mission church in Hyannis, Neb. 

Mr. Rhoades is a devoted student of art, es- 
pecially music. His chief interest, however, 
is in the work of the minister and pastor. 


An Exchange with Vermont 


It is not quite a year since the Newtonville 
church heard the resignation of its former 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Dutton, who closed his 
Massachusetts pastorate to accept a call from 
the Newport church in the extreme north of 
Vermont. Now the latter state has been 
called upon to make gocd its part of an ex- 
change in giving its Springfield pastor, Rev. 
0. S. Davis, to the Newtonville church. The 
new pastorate begins about Feb. 1. 

Rev. O. 8S. Davis was born in 1866 in Wheel- 
ock, Vt. He graduated at St. Johnsbury 
Academy in 1885 and received the B. A. degree 
from Dartmouth College in 1889. During his 
college course he was actively identified with 
Y. M. C. A. work, and was editor of the Dart- 
mouth Literary Monthly for two years. With 
a classmate he also edited and published Dart- 
mouth Lyrics, a volume of undergraduate 
verse. For two years he was principal of the 
bigh school at White River Junction, Vt., and 
was a member of the county board of educa- 
tion, and also taught in summer schools. 
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Old Pastorates in Massachusetts : 


Mr. Davis entered Hartford Seminary in 
1891, being awarded the entrance prize and 
winning several other prizes daring the course. 
He spent the vacation of his second seminary 
year at Mansfield House, East London, preach. 
ing in neighboring places. He acted as stated 


REV. OZORA 8. DAVIS 


supply of First Presbyterian Church, Hart- 
ford, during his senior year, was student edi- 
tor of the Hartford Seminary Record for two 
years, and compiled a Vocabulary of New 
Testament Words under the general direction 
of Professor Jacobus. At graduation he was 
awarded the Welles fellowship in 1894. Then 
going abroad again he divided his time of 
study between Berlin, Jena and Leipzig, at 
which latter place he received the degrees 
M. A. and Ph. D., in 1896. He becamsa pastor 
of First Church, Springfield, Vt., in Septem- 
ber, 1896. 


A Loss to the Essex North 


When Rey. G. L. Richmond of Main Street 
Church, Amesbury, followed his New Year 
sermon with his resignation of the pastovate 
he has filled for the past ten years, the general 
sorrow evinced in the congregation was an in- 
dex of the regret felt throughout the town and 
among the churches of Essex North Confer- 
ence. Mr. Richmond was trained for business 
in his boyhood, but was graduated from the 
University of the City of New York in 1880, 
and from Princeton Seminary three years 
later. After seven years as a Presbyterian 
pastor in New York State, he came to his 
present charge, where his faithful service has 
included two revivals and maintained a sturdy 
growth in the church. From a little over 300 
the membership has almost reached 400, and the 
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gifts to benevolent causes have about doubled. 

Fnto an association well-balanced and hospi- 
table to all shades of theological opinion Mr. 
Richmond brought the Princeton type of 
thought, and has continued to stand as a con- 


Nots.—Fer the pictures of Messrs. Rhoades and 
Gordon we are indebted to Z. Ben Yusuf, New York, 
and the Springfield Homestead, respectively. 


servative thinker, open to any new truth that 
proves to him its parentage inGod. Fond of his. 
tory, a man of studious habit, strong in opinion 
but reticent in expression and never seeking 
controversy, yet frank and honest in utterangg 
of convictions, he has given his people strong 
meat, and at the same time he has served it to 
them in an attractive and imaginative literary 
style. Endowed with a fine voice, he has aided 
much in the music of his church and town, 
Although sought several times by other 
churches, especially among his old friends, 
the Presbyterians, this pastor remained true 
to his charge until the best interests of his 
family seemed to require his removal. His 
departure, which a council was called, Jan 23, 
to approve, leaves the church in excellent con. 
dition and brings to him the manifestation of 
the general regard felt for him throughout the 
community, and not only by his colleague in 
the neighboring Congregational church, with 
whom he has maintained a sympathetic inti. 
macy, but by all his ministerial brethren, 
Mr. Richmond will make his home, for the 
present, among family friends in East Orange, 
N. J., prepared for such service as shall be 
given him. A. W. H. 


At Second Church, Westfield 


The services for recognizing by council the 
commencement of the new pastorate of Rey. 
W. C. Gordon in Westfield were held Jan. 12, 
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and were full of pleasure. Mr. Gordon be. 
lieves thoroughiy in emphasizing what he 
knows and does not hesitate to proclaim that 
there are problems and theological terms 
which he does not profess to understand. 
After his paper and a round of questions, the 
council voted unanimously to recognize him 
as pastor. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
J. H. Barrows, president of Oberlin. 

The new pastor was born at Ware intoa 
Methodist minister’s family, and at the age of 
fifteen he joined the Methodist church. He 
prepared for college at Wesleyan Academy, 
spent three years of his college course at Wes- 
leyan University and the fourth at Yale, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1888 and from the 
Yale Divinity School in 1891; then he spent 
two years in home missionary work at Ander- 
son, Ind., and five more as a regular pastor at 
Michigan City, Ind., and then gave a year to 
post-graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago, receiving last year the degrees of M. A- 
from Yale and Ph. D. from Chicago. Mrs. 
Gordon is aiso a college graduate, Mt. Holyoke 
being her alma mater. 

Already during the four months’ service of 
the pastor and his wife the people have be 
come strongly attached to them. The Sunday 
evening service, especially, is being made & 
strong feature. After some special music, 
the pastor preaches short, but simple, sef- 
mons on gospel themes, such as Conversion, 
Repentance, Righteousness. M. A. D. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
GARNERED FRUITS OF A CENTURY’S SOWING 


Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic 
aerate for February) 
innings— the churches— Christian 

Great deviant T hcerature ta matty tongues —The rol 

of heroes. P 

The topic has a twofold appropriateness. 
We are at a point in time when it is proper to 
review a century marked by greater mission- 
ary activity than any which has preceded it, 
with the possible exception of the first, and 
even then the area of the world’s surface trav- 
ersed by the heralds of the cross was consider- 
ably smaller. Moreover, the Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference soon to meet in New York 
city will naturally take a broad survey and 
seek to register the results of this great mis- 
sionary century. 

With any of the publications mentioned be- 
low at hand and carefally studied one will be 
equipped to take a helpful part in the meeting, 
while he who utilizes them all will have a 
superabundance of material. One natural 
line of inquiry will be the statistical results. 
Here it is difficult to be absolutely accurate, 
put the figures on pages 34 and 35 of the Ameri- 
can Board Almanac for 1900 are the latest and 
fullest summary available. If you want @ 
picturesque and suggestive grouping of fig- 
ures Dr. Leonard’s chapter on The Phenom- 
ena of Missionary Expansion and Dr. Den- 
nis’s on the Present Success will supply it. 
It is always well to treat figures in a compara- 
tive way; for instance, to say that there are 
today between 1,500 000 and 2,000,000 converts 
coanected with the various missions of the 
world means something, bnt the statement 
carries more weight if you add in: the same 
breath that at the end of the second century 
there were probably no more Christians in all 
the world than this body of adherents now 
actually connected with native churches, to 
say nothing of the 200,000 or more who have 
died in the faith within ‘the cemtury. Or state 
the number of Japanese Christians as about 
41,000 and say that they are a few more than 
the members of Congregational churches in 
the State of Ohio today. The total evangeliz- 
ing foree in the foreign field today, including 
both the missionaries and the native helpers, 
aggregates in the neighborhood of 50,000, or 
perhaps a little short of half the number of 
ordained Protestant ministers in the United 
States. Such a comparison gives an idea of 
the relative searcity of workers compared 
with the tremendous magnitude of the field. 

Let some one else look up the figures about 
the translation of the Bible into over 300 lan- 
guages, and the names of men like Hiram 
Bingham who have been instrumental in this 
important work. To a third assign the duty 
of running over the roll of heroes—men who, 
since the beginning of this century, have done 
valiant work for Christ in the hard places of 
the earth. The leaders like Livingstone, Pat- 
teson, Hannington, Titus Coan, Moffat, Mor- 
rison, John Williams and Adoniram Judson 
will naturally be thought of, but let pains be 
taken to bring to light other no less deserving 
men who have not counted their lives dear to 
themselves that they might preach to regions 
beyond. 

Another useful line will be a review of col- 
lateral agencies like educational institations, 
hospitals and the contributions of our mis- 
sionaries to scientific discoveries. The Ely 
volume is a thesaurus of information on this 
subject. 

Then, too, much can be made of the indirect 
results, in the effect upon society and the 
awakening of nations like Japan to claim 
their proper place in the modern world, and 
in the effect of missions upon international 
relations, 

LITERATURE HELPFUL IN PREPARING FOR THIS 
MEETING 

Almanac of Missions, American Board, Boston. 
10 cents. 

A Hundred Years of Missions, by Rev. D. L. 
Leonatd. Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 
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Foreign Missions After a Cantury, by James 8. 
Dennis. F. H. RevellCo. New York. 

The Growth of the Kingdom of God, by Rev. 8. L. 
Gulick. F. H. Revell Co. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field, by Bishop 
W. P. Walsh. Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

A Century of Christian Progress, by James John- 
ston. F. H. Revell Co. 

Nineteen Centuries of Missions, by Mrs. W. W. 
Scudder. F. H. Revell Co. 





New Year Messages from 
Pastors to People 


From many sections of the country come to 


us at every year’s beginning a number of 
greetings from pastors to their people. Here 
are a few cuttings from the letters of 1900: 

The backward look has both joy and sorrow 
in it for us all, beloved, but with a prayer of 
confession and of thanksgiving ‘‘we face 
front’ once more to do the will of God. The 
suburban church is isolated from the strenu- 
ous appeals of need and duty. The employ- 
ment of church forces is difficult, its adminis. 
tration is easy and its social surroundings 
readily nurture the worldly spirit. When to 
these conditions we add the ceaseless pres- 
sure of modern business, the multiplied clubs 
and the recreative habits of the well-to-do, it 
is not strange that the church becomes sec- 
ondary and formal in our thoughts, and that 
time and strength are both pre-empted in 
other ways. Because of these perils I write 
this frank and friendly word of warning, 
that we may not fail to keep our church 
strong and inspirational in this community. 
Branches reveal the vine; they bear its fruit 
and hold forth its clusters; they connect the 
world of life within and the world of need 
without; they give according as they r2ceive. 
It is a great thing to be a branch of the Tree 
of Life. 

(Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., Newton, Maes ) 

The new year dawns with the usual invita- 
tions and opportunities to a devoted Cristian 
life. But there is this added motive that it is 
the closing year of the century. To the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Ohrist the call from God and 
humanity is peculiarly urgent to ‘go for- 
ward” and crown the century with the bless- 
ing of the noblest Christlike service. Shall 
we not give heed to this call? Some such 
service we have meant to do for ourselves and 
others, but hitherto have neglected; some 
prayers we have meant to offer, some kind- 
nesses to show, some forgiveness to render, 
some soul to lead to Christ, some worthy 
cause to advance by our assistance. 

(Rev. J. H. Bassitt, W. Brattleboro, Vt.) 


We are the oldest, and probably the largest, 
organization of any name or aim in this city. 
We have existed for 229 years and for the 
highest ends—the moral and spiritual good of 
this community. We are covenanted to- 
gether with God and with each other to se- 
cure such ends. We are Congregationalists, 
and as such our hope is not in any human 
headship, but in the whole body indwelt by 
the Spirit. These are among the considera- 
tions which make it clear that our annual 
meeting is a concern of first importance, and 
that we are under solemn obligations to be 
present if possible. 

(Rev. L. H. THAyer, Portsmouth, N. H.) 

We enter today upon the closing year of the 
old century. What the new cycle about to 
open will bring of peace and goodwill, of 
triumph over wrong and of victory for the 
truth it is impossible to foresee. It only re- 
mains for us who love Christ and have faith 
in his doctrines and word to ask what we can 
personally do to bring to pass the consumma- 
tion which the church of all ages and of every 
name has ardently desired and expected; 
what of service we can render, what of de- 
votion and consecration we can show, what 
of giving and doing we can add to the great 
strength by which the cause of religion is to 
be advanced and the name that is above every 
name is to be glorified. 

(Rev. M.S. Howarp, Wilbraham, Mass ) 


Its Literary Features 
Considered by the New View Point 


Never has the public received so much material 
under the name of “literature” as in our day. 
Books and periodicals were never so plenty, of so 
high a grade nor so cheap. Recognizing their place 
in student and church life and in the home circle, 
this paper has its Literary Features. 

Regarding them Mr. Richard Burton, professor of 
English literature in the University of Minnesota, 
and himself a writer of well-known ability, says: 


‘*The Literary Department of The Congrega- 
tionalist is well conducted. It has dignity, prin- 
ciple and intelligence in its reviews, and, in its 
special articles, an eye on current phenomena. 
It steadily prints interesting matter by accredited 
writers as outside contributors.’’ 


From the abundance of the output every reader 
and book-buyer needs to select with great care, 
that they may make the most of prices and time. 
Discrimination must be based upon foreknowled ze. 
Reviews and family papers dealing more or less 
with current thought are of special service in this 
direction. Hence the value of this jourval’s can- 
did book reviews and Literary Features. 

Pastors appreciate and commend them. 

Not the least valuable part of The Congregation- 
alist to thousands of readers are its columns of 
book announcements. The estimation in which 
the paper is held by those eminently fitted to judge 
of its literary character is demonstrated by the 
amount of publishers’ advertising appearing in its 
pages. No religious journal is more liberally pat- 
ronized by publishers in their announcements. 

Why not suggest to your friend that such a paper 
is a literary addition to his reading table? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in sachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOMES MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin &. Palmer. Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9to 5. An- 
nual membe:sh P.B1-005 life mombersty: 00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF VOMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
BIGN “Wissions, Congregational House, Boston. Fran 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; C les K. Swett, Pub ishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fou Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Uhicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIasions, Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 :'‘ongregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard. Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOCIRBTY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L H. Vobb. 
D. D., Secretary; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, Unite 
Charities Buil ing, New York; v. ene A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Uongre- 

ational Volleges and Academies in seventeen States. 

‘en free Christian schools in Utah and 
8. F. WILKINS, rer. Offices 612, 613 Congres, 
tional House, Boston; 151 Washington 3t., Chicago, Ill. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D..-Field Secretary; Rev. francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Casesporesa). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and papper’ of ——— Congregational 
Churches and Sun Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel 0. Darlin, res.; O, E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FunND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev, N. H. Whittle ey, 

; Treasurer, Rev. 8. &. For ,, Hart 

‘orm of @ bequest: 1 bequeath to the * Trus- 

tees of the National Vouncil of the Congregational 

Churches of the United States” (a bod 
chartered under the laws of the State of 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 

National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 

United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit gappiees in Massachusetts and in other states, 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 887 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day aad oe sailors and landsmen 
Dally prayer meetin .M. 
study 3e.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Con; onal society and appeals to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, ang + mtg Fey ary 
Room Con tional oston. Send cloth- 


New Mexico. 


uses 4 ? 
MeKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
THE WOMAN’S SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOrIETY of 
in, 601, Congregational House, Annual 
membership $1.00; life membership $20.00. Miss Mary 
W. Brooks, 3. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events to Come 
a eo MINISTERS’ MEE ING. Pilgrim Hall, Monday, 
Jan. 29,at10 A.M. Sveaker, Prof. Edward Cummings 
of erned University. Theme. The Penal Treat- 
ment of Drunkenness. Drs. Plumb, Morgan, All- 
bright and Gordon will continué the discussion. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PR*+ YER MEETING, Ghder the 
auspices of the Wvman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House. every Friday at 11 A. M. 

ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York 
city, April 21-May 1. 

Weneqeens Co. Branca W.B.M., N. Leominster, 

eb. 1. 


REV. L. L. TAYLOR LEAVES CLEVELAND 


Hardly one of the members of the large and 
representative council, whose call was hon- 


REV. L. L, TAYLOR 


ored by nearly every Cleveland church, did 
not feel personal regret and sadness as the 
body met, at the call of Plymouth Church, to 
ratify its acceptance of the resignation of 
Rev. L. L. Taylor, pastor since 1894. Two 
years ago he resigned, but was met with such 
an overwhelming response of love and loyalty 
that he consented to remain for a time, In 
all the varied relations and opportunities 
which go with the pastorate of a central and 
historic church he has acquitted himself 
strikingly well. In fts “‘result’”’ the council 
spoke of his constant help in Cleveland Con- 
ference, his wise counsel and untiring labor 
for the Congregational City Missionary Soc!- 
ety, his service in the hospitals of the city and 
his faithfulness in all civic and municipal 
relations, as well as the general work of his 
pastorate and the peculiar aid rendered Plym- 
outh Church in escaping from the burden of 
its long-time debt. The church was called to 
make this a time of new consecration, and 
was encouraged to be true to the fine and high 
ideals which have always been characteristic 
of it. Brief parting words were spoken by 
Rev. C. S. Mills, a close friend of Mr. Taylor, 
and by others. 

On his last Sanday with Plymouth the pas- 
tor preached on the theme of his first Sunday, 
Two Bread Breakings of the Lord Jesus—the 
sacrament of the one loaf fellowship, and the 
sacrament of the five loaves service. A fare- 
well reception was held the evening of Jap. 
15, following the council, and Mr. Taylor 
went at once to the bedside of his mother at 
Rochester, N. Y. SR. T. 


THE DEDICATION AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

What is now the most rapidly growing sec- 
tion of Springfield, around the Forest Park dis- 
trict, was only a wooded section with few 
houses when the beginnings of Faith Church, 
soon after the Civil War, were contained ina 
little country Sunday school. The school 
prospered, and in 1872 a chapel was erected 
where preaching might be occasionally en- 
joyed. These services were conducted under 
the supervision of the late beloved Dr. Buck- 
ingham, pastor for many years of South 
Church. In 1889 a provisional church organi- 
zation was formed, the chapel being recog- 
nized as a branch of South Church. Four 
years later an acting pastor, H. C. Meserve, 
preached while in the seminary, and later, un 


d-r his leadership, Faith Church was formed 
in 1894 with a membership of sixty. four. 

Since then 123 new members have be3n re- 
ceived and the chapel has proved too small. 
At an enthusiastic meeting last summer a 
building committee was chosen. As a result 
the enlarged church was dedicated, Jan. 14 of 
this year, at well-attended services. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Moxom, now pastor 
of the mother, South Church. The dedicatory 
bymn was written by the pastor, Mr. Meserve, 
who, strange to say, has now the longest pas- 
torate of any Congregational minister in the 
city proper. Dr. Trask offered the prayer. 
In the evening there was a fellowship service 
with words of greeting from the pastors of 
Emmanuel, Park, North, South and First 
Churches. 

The interior of the building is tastefully 
decorated in well-harmonized shades of green. 
The seating capacity of the audience room is 
400. The floor was raised sufficiently to fur- 
nish ample prayer meeting or social room be- 
low. A neat and attractive primary room and 
a spacious kitchen are also provided below. 
The church is in a prosperous condition, and 
is especially strong in the homelike feeling 
which pervades its atmosphere. D. 


PARK AVENUE CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 
It grew out of a mission begun by Plymouth 
and was organized Oct. 4, 1867, with a mem- 
bership of twenty, which has now grown to 


REV. CLARENCE F, SWIFT 


680. It has built three churches, the present 
one being nearly two miles from the original 
mission. The Scandinavians bought the first 
two and now have sixteen churches within ten 
blocks of the second one built by this church. 
Its present site, corner of Park and Franklin 
Avenues, is one of the most desirable in the 
city. 

Nine of the original members are now liv- 
ing; three still belong to this church. One of 
the three, Mr. Osmyn B. King. was one of the 
first workers in the mission and for twelve 
years superintended its Sunday school. He 
was also the first deacon, has been continu- 
ously in that service and now holds the office 


for life. His daughter, Miss Martha A. King, ~ 


entered the service of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
1894 and died at Marsovan in 1896, mourned 
as one much loved in the mission field as well 
as here, where she had delighted to work as 
assistant to Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., then 
pastor. 

This church has had a long financial strug- 
gle. Its last debt, incurred mainly in build- 
ing its present house of worship, was in 1894 
$27,000. The interest, added to current ex- 
penses, made a heavy burden, and the trustees 
often came before the church to plead for 
more money. Growth was retarded. The 
anxious thought of all the members was, 
How can this debt be paid? It was answered 
in this wise. One Sunday the trustees placed 
in each seat a financial statement showing the 
amount required at that time. One who had 


just moved into the neighborhood attended 
that service and carried home the statement, 
In the afternoon he studied the figures and 
said to his wife: ‘‘ Park Avenue Church is 
bankrupt. Hadn’t we better go to Plymouth?” 
She replied, ‘‘ No; you are needed at Park.” 
‘Bat to go there means sometime $5,000 
towards paying the debt. Would you not 
rather have that amount in your home?” 
‘*No; I prefer to have it go to the church.” 
They chose Park Avenue as their church 
home, and when the time came to pay the 
debt the $5,000 was ready. Others had a like 
spirit and $4,000, $1,000, $750, $500 and smaller 
sums equally generous in proportion to the 
means of the givers were cheerfully pledged. 
Rev. G. D. Black, then pastor, pledged $500, 
This so inspired others that several raised 
and some doubled the amount of their pledges. 
The C. C. B. S. rendered generous assist- 
ance. As a final result the old note ad in- 
terest, $27,296, was paid, and at a special 
service, held Dec. 5, the mortgage itself was 
burned. The total amount raised by Park 
Avenue Church in 1899 towards the debt, for 


‘eurrent expenses and for benevolences was 


$24,703. 

The resignation of Rev. G. D. Black, caused 
by severe prostration, was a great grief to the 
church and to his many other friends in the 
city. Asa pastor he was universally loved 
and honored, and as a preacher in Park Ave 
nue Charch he gave great satisfaction. He 
seldom uses notes, is a clear thinker and an 
effective speaker. His scholary attainments 
and his cultivated literary taste enable him to 
present the truth in such a way as to Interest 
and charm his hearers, while he gives abun- 
dant proof that he is in full sympathy with 
all who need the comfort of the gospel mes- 
sage which he ever aims to present. He is 
now resting on a farm in Utica, O. In a re- 
cent letter to the writer, he said, ‘“‘ Despite all 
backsets, I seem to be on the road to better 
health.” His brethren and friends hope this 
will prove true, and pray that through the 
long-needed rest he may be restored to health 
and to the pulpit. 

Ray. Clarence F. S wift, an Oberlin graduate, 
after thirteen years of ministerial service, 
came here, Dec. 3, from Plymouth Church, 
Lansing, Micb., whose records bear eloquent 
testimony to his character and work. He 


REV. GEORGE D. BLACK 


enters his new field with a spirit of rare con- 
secration and devotion, his chief aims being 
the growth of the church In grace and the 
winning of many souls to the Master. The 
church welcomes him gladly and expects 
large returos from his ministry. c. A. J.M 





News comes of churches adopting for the 
first time in their history the plan of an an- 
nual contribution for each of the six benevo- 
lent: societies. That is the forward movement 
in downright earnest. 
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A NEW PASTOR AT OMAHA 

The installation of Rev. Clarence 8S. Sargent, 
D. D., over St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Jan. 
18, was an event of interest in Congregational 
circles. This churcb, organized in 1883, holds 
a leading position in the state with a member- 
ship of nearly 500, The successful pastorate 
of Dr. Willard Scott, reaching from its organi- 
zation until he resigned in 1891 to go to South 
Church, Chicago, left the church with 357 
members and a splendid record of contribu- 
tions fr its own work and for benevolences. 
The seven years’ pastorate of Dr. S. Wright 
Butler included the hard times in the history 
of Omaha when enterprises failed and people 
were di-couraged. His remarkable pulpit 
ability stimulated his people to continuous ef- 
fort, and he left a membership of 475. The 
church has a fine house of worship well 
equipped for aggressive work. 

Dr. Sargent, the third pastor, made a bril- 
Nant record at Adams, Mass., whera, during 
his several years’ stay, he succeeded in rais- 
ing funds to erect the large house of worship 
and fine parsonage, which testify to his con- 
structive qualities. Here he received 250 to 
membership and the Sunday school grew from 
369 to 715. From Adams he was called to 
Central Church, St. Louis, where, after five 
years’ service, he resigned last spring. Dur- 
ing his few weeks’ stay in Omaha before his 
call he made many friends within and outside 
the church. His call was unanimous and 
heart}, and he is already putting himself 
thoroughly in touch with the work of the de- 
nomination in city and state. 

At the council the warm commendation of 
the dismissing council at Central Church, St. 
Louis, was read. The pastor’s account of his 
religious experience and call to the miaistry 
was brief, simple and winning. His state- 
ment of ductrinal belief was so full and satis- 
factory that at its close the vote to install was 
hearty and unanimous. The sermon by Rev. 
H. C. Herring on “ Love hopeth all things”’ 
was an eloquent plea for the Omaha that is to 
be. he charge to the people was given by 
Rey. |’. W. C. Cheeseman, and the pastor, be- 
fore pronouncing the benediction, spoke a few 
hearty words of thanks and appreciation both 
to his people and to the visiting friends. 

The large attendance and the many hearty 
congratulations spoken sufter the service 
show«d how thoroughly the people are united 
ander their new leader. B. 


~ 


THE YEAR’S BEGINNING IN NEBRASKA 


Our churches are entering upon the new 
year with many tokens of good. The annual 
meetings, so far as held, have furnished 
proofs of marked p ogress. in our two prin: 
cipal cities, Omaha and Lincoln, the churches 
are now well manned and increasing in effi- 
ciency. First Church, Omaha, under the in- 
spiring leadership of Rev. H. C. Herring, has 
come rapidly forward from a condition of dis- 
courazement to one of marked success. Finan- 
cial progress is shown in having all current 
expenses paid and $1,000 besides to apply on 
@ floating indebtedness. This has so cheered 
pastor and people that they propose to raise 
$4,000 on their bonded indebtedness, which 
will reduce it to $14,000. Mr. Herring, dur. 
Ing his eighteen months’ stay, has highly 
commended himself to church, city and state. 
St. Mary’s Avenue rejoices in its new and 
strong leader, Dr. C. M. Sargent, whose ex- 
perience and energy are already showing 
thenselves tn the different departments of 
church life and work. 

Congregationalism in Lincoln during the 
last {ew years has made importaaot gains and 
its six churches are pushing energetically for- 
wari. Rev. W. H. Manss has marshaled the 


forces of the First Church. All current ex- 
penses have been paid for the lest year and a 
good amoant left to apply on floating indebt- 
edness. The church has increased its mem- 
bership and has a large namber of university 
students who have taken the students’ cove- 
nant. The Sunday school is one of the most 
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p'ogressive in the country, with its kinder- 
garten work, 3. S. training clase and other de- 
partments. Its sustains two large mission 
schools, and its Woman’s Association does 
much charitable and mission work. Plym- 
outh’s evangelistic campaign during the last 
month -will add to its strength and member- 
ship. Rev. John Doane, in connection with his 
work here, gathered the church at Rokeby, six 
miles into the country, which is doing an im- 
portant work. Butler Avenue, the community 
church for North Lincolo, pursues its work of 
ministering to the social as well as the spirit- 
ual needs of that neighborhood. Rev. O. L. 
Anderson, the pastor, who has charge also of 
the University Settlement House, is especially 
adapted to-this work. The German church, 
which has attained such marked progress un- 
der the leadership of Rev. E. C. Osthoff, sig- 
nalized the close of the year by voting to come 
at once to self-support, and Rev. C. A. Peter- 
son is leading the active Swedish church along 
the same path. All these six churches are now 
self-supporting except the last, which uses a 
small amount of home missionary money. 
Fremont is one of the strongest churches 
in the state outside the two cities. Rev. W. 
H. Buss is laying special emphasis upon the 
Sunday evening service, with full musical 
program and popular subjects, and full houses 
testify their appreciation. First Church, Nor- 
folk, while called to mourn the death of the 
beloved wife of Rev. J. J. Parker, and giving 
him a two months’ vacation after his loss, 
kept steadily at work, building a large addi- 
tion to its house of worship at a cost of nearly 


$2,000, providing additional conveniences for. 


its Sunday school, social rooms and other ap- 
pointments. Rev. John Jefferies of Second 
Church and his people find their new commo- 
dious house of worship a great help in carrying 
forward their work among the railroad people 
atthe Junction. Rev. L. A. Turner of Indi- 
anola, before closing that pastorate to enter 
upon evangelistic effort, had a month’s good 
work at Noble Schoolhouse, and a church of 
about thirty members will be gathered as the 
result. Rev. J. F. Bacon, in closing his work 
at Neligh after a pastorate of over four years, 
leaves a good record of progress; 101 members 
have been received, 56 on confession. H. B. 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE PAR SOUTHWEST 


In conventions and missionary meetings in 
the Interior and the extreme East eager in- 
quiries are always made about our work in 
New Mexico. In reply let it be said that New 
Mexico is in the United States—a matter 
which seems to be in doubt in the case of the 
majority of inquirers. It has three Amer- 
ican and three Mexican churches and six 
mission schools of our order. The church at 
Albuquerque is at the geographical center 
and, especially since she lent her pastor to the 
H. M. superintendency for a portion of his 
time, she has been also the fostering mother 
of the whole field. 

Albuquerque’s nearest neighbor is Gallup, 
157 miles away. Think of exchanges in a 
country of such magnificent distances! This 
church, organized by Rev. P. A. Simpkin in 
1895, with twelve members, has grown to 
seventy-five and has just succeeded in fur- 
nishing its four-year-old ‘building with good 
pews. Mr. Simpkin, pastor here and at Hol- 
brook, Ariz., as well, wore himself out with 
his last winter’s work and was obliged to 
take a complete rest. His wife was no less 
needy. After four or five weeks at Santa 
Monica on the Pacific they returned to their 
field with restored health and renewed energy. 
He could electrify audiences with some of his 
home missionary experiences. 

The third of our American churches is at 
White Oaks, 180 miles southeast of Albu- 
querque. Until last summer ninety miles of 
this had to be taken in a mail wagon, requiring 
from twenty to twenty-four hours’ plodding 
over hot plains during the day and cold moun- 
tains at night. The town is picturesquely 
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located high up in @ ¢afion of the “White 
Mountain” country. Rev. J. A. Hollars, who 
last spring returned to the field after a two 
years’ absence, is doing quiet but deep and 
telling work. Oar chureb, together with the 
Methodist Church South, has such a hold on 
the life of this mining town that there is only 
one saloon and this stands in mortal fear of 
the moral sentiment of the community. 

Of our Mexican churches, that at San Rafael 
is in great distress over the retirement of Rev. 
G. E. Birlew from its field. But his health has 
become completely broken by long journeys, 
multiplicity of work, and the strain on the 
nerves on account of the high altitude, from 
which every hard worker here suffers more or 
less. For five years he has toiled with the 
greatest courage over the whole missionary 
field about Mt. Taylor, not only in the 
churches but in the schools established un- 
der the New West Commission. He goes to 
California for treatment, though he hopes 
still to be able to do part work among the 
Mexicans there under the direction of Rev. 
A. B. Case. 

We have another Mexican church at Los 
Ranchos de Atrisco, four miles from Albu- 
querque. Here, also, a small but steady work 
is being done by’ Rev. J. M. Moya. For his 
vacation he made a tour of visitation of our 
other Mexican churches, driving overland 150 
miles. 

San José, with two or three preaching sta- 
tions in the surrounding country, at present 
pastorless, is doing good work in witnessing 
to the liberty that there is in Christ—some- 
thing which in this country is of a value dif- 
ficult for an Easterner to appreciate. The 
agents of the old medieval institutions in- 
trenched here comprehend its significance, 
and do everything to overthrow it which in- 
genuity can devise and the sharp weapons of 
their time-honored ecclesiastical machine can 
accomplish. They turn the people against 
our preachers by those malicious deceptions 
they are such mastersof. They publish warn- 
ings against our teachers and mission schools 
by prceclamations posted in the village store 
and other public places, and by frequent and 
sometimes libelous anathemas against our cul- 
tured and consecrated Christian women who 
are devoting their lives to a service as heroic 
and sacrificing as those who go to the heart 
of Africa. And they make their pulpits the 
throne from which these anathemas are 
hurled. I venture to say that there is no 
spot in the whole country so antiquated and 
medival in all its ecclesiastical.methods as 
this diocese. And every American who un- 
derstands the situation here will regret that 
the pope has seen fit to appoint a former arch- 
bishop of Santa Fé to be-delegate to Cuba, 
Porto Rico ‘and at last to the Philippines, in 
this time of ecclesiastical adjustments to 
American institutions. HovuGHron. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


It is well to be reminded as a church in 
Somerville, Mass., has been. 

Pastoral changes of importance to Massa- 
chusetts on another p2ge. 

Thirtieth anniversary of a Kansas church. 
Another, with its school, belongs to the 
“Tenth” Legion. A third has a circuit of 
out stations, cared for by an asscciate pastor. 

Some Nebraska women start a good work in 
which all heartily join. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


Prof. B. P. Bowne of Boston University is the an- 
nounced lecturer on The Philosophy of Religion for 
the second semester. —Instruction in yooal music 
has been resumed under Prof. Reuben Merrill of 
Lawrence.——The Debating Club subject Jan. 17 
was:. R°solved, That a professor in a theological 
seminary should be required to sign a doctrinal 
creed.—aAt the missions seminar Jan. 16 reports 
were given on missionary books, periodicals and 
maps for practical use in a church. 
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Hartford 

At general exercises last week the sermon was 
by Mr. Blackmer.—The first of a series of talks 
on missions was given at the regular prayer meet- 
ing Friday evening by Professor Walker, on The 
Permanent Duty of the Church to Carry on Mis- 
sions Other talks will be given in February and 
April by Professors Merriam and Perry.—Mr. 
Fairchild of the Senior class has recently under- 
gone an operation for appendicitis at the city hos- 
pital and is convalescing.——Last week Professor 
Perry addressed the sixth meeting of the central 
section of the Hartford C. E. Union.——Rev. J. H. 
Twitchell addressed the Conference Society this 
week Tuesday. 

Yale 
(For other news see page 129.) 

Last week Professor Sanders lectured on The 
Great Translations of the Bible-——At the Biblical 
and Semitic Club Mr. J. J. Blythe read a paper on 
The Origin of the Hebrew Sabbath, defending the 
traditional view.——The Leonard Bacon Club de- 
bated, The Value of Special Revivals in the 
Churches. 

Oberlin 

Among the new students this semester are a num- 
ber who haye been preaching for several years: 
F. J. Esterbrook comes from the pastorate at Ver- 
montville, Mich. O. ©. Cheney has resigned at 
Berlin Heights and moved to Oberlin. At present 
he is supplying pulpits at 8. Amherst and Brown- 
helm. H. M. McDowell comes from preaching at 
Downs, Kan, to accept a call to supply regularly 
at Norwalk, O. A. E. Le Roy, who has been study- 
ing at the Western and Auburn Seminaries, comes 
to enter the middle class.——Professor Burroughs 
has been suffering from a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism in one of his limbs, yet is brought to the class- 
rooms to conduct his work as usual.—Two long 
tables have been secured for Professor Bosworth’s 
classes, about which the students gather. It is 
an attractive feature. The same method is em- 


ployed in Dr. King’s class and Professor Swing’s. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—At its January meeting the Newton Club 
departed from its custom of gathering at one of 
the churches and met at the Woodland Park Hotel. 
Addresses were given by two Boston pastors—Dr. 
8. L. Loomis on The Problem of the South End 
Church in Boston, and Dr. J. L. Withrow on Che 
Dreaded and Delightful Things in the Preache:’s 
and Pastor’s Experience, illustrating with numer- 
ous anecdotes from his own expeiience. The meet- 
ing being the annual gathering, Rev. E. M. Noyes 
of Newton Center was chosen president. 


MicH.—The Western Michigan Club held its an- 
nual meeting at Park Church, Grand Rapids, Jan. 15. 
The topic, New Measures for New Times, was 
opened by Rev. W. E. Strong on New Equipment, 
Rev. N.S. Bradley on New Thought and Dr. A. M. 
Brodie on New Applications. In the evening Prof. 
L. W. SLear gave a lecture illustrated by the stere- 
opticon upon Jerusalem of Today. The club elected 
as president Rev. F. E. York, and as secretary 
Rev. E 8. Smith, both of Grand Rapids. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts ‘ 
(For Boston and other news see pages 184, 136 and 142.) 


BROOKLINE.—Harvard. At an_ enthusiastic 
meeting last week of the Brotherhood, which was 
addressed by Mr. 8. B. Capen, over $900 were 
pledged toward the continued support of Presi- 
dent Peet of Foochow College, China, whom the 
brotherhood adopted as its missionary last year, 
and the amount will be increased by several hun- 
dred dollars.—JLeyden had its first annual sup- 
per in its new ehapel, Jan. 18, over 70 members 
responding to the roll-call. The benevolences ag- 
gregated about $1,300. 

SOMERVILLE.— First, on a recent Sunday, held a 
covenant service which was brief and appropriate, 
recogoizing God’s providence during the past and 
seeking guidance and renewing consecration for 
the future, especially as to the covenant of the 
church and the keeping of the Lord’s day.— Pros. 
pect Hill. Rev. E. 8. Tead gives, at the midweek 
meeting, an exposition of the 8. 8. lesson of the en- 
suing Sunday. Already the increase in attendance 
justifies the change from the usual routine. 

SALEM.—Crombie Street. At the union service 
last Sunday evening, Tabernacle and South 
Churehes joining, Dr. G. A. Gordon of Boston 
preached. The respective pastors occupied their 
own pu'pits in the morning. 

WoBURN.—The sympathy of many will go out to 
Rev. Doremus Scudder, who has just been bereaved 
of his only child after a severe illness which prom- 
sed at one time to issue in recovery. 
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MEDFIELD.—Rev. R. M. Taft, the H. M. evangel- 
ist, assisted by Miss Thyra Walker, gospel singer, 
has just conducted successful revival services 
here for nine days, including the Week of Prayer. 
The Baptists united and the meetings were largely 
attended. There has not been such deep general 
interest in the community for a long time. 


WAREHAM.—First ha: recently passed its 160th 
anniversary. Special exercises were witnessed by 
a large congregation. The pastor, Rey. C. B. 
Mitchell, preached the historical sermon. The 
chureh has a fine history, but it feels that it has 
more work to do. Since the coming of the new 
pastor, the congregations have increased and a 
great deal of interest is manifest. A series of gospel 
meetings will begin Feb. 4, to be addressed by 
neighboring pastors. 

Conway.—As a result of two weeks’ special 
meetings, assisted by Evangelist Gillam, the spirit- 
ual life has been greatly quickened and a number 
of persons have. taken a decided stand. Several 
will unite with the church at a special communion 
service the last Sunday in the month, just previous 
to the departure of the pastor, Rev. E. F. Hunt, 
who has been granted a three months’ leave of ab 
sence, with salary practically continued. He goes 
on an Oriental and European tour. During his ab- 
sence the pulpit will be supplied by Rev. Arthur 
Shirly, a former pastor, and Rev. F. B. Make- 
peace, recently of North Church, Springfield. 


WoORCESTER.— Union. The church debt of $60,- 
000, covered by five year pledges two years ago, 
has been more than half paid, the payments ex- 
ceeding the expectation by over $12,000. New 
pledges have more than equaled the few canceled. 
The Boys’ Brigade organized recently is flourishing 
and now a Girls’ Club has been organized. Mr. 
L. D. Wishard addressed the church at a recent 
morning service on the ‘‘fo1ward movement.” The 
church has been supporting a missionary in India 
for some years. Rev. H. A. Bridgman gave a talk 
before the last meeting of the Men’s Association on 
An Inside View of Journalism. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD.—The pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, has begun a series of Sunday morning ser- 


‘mons on Men’s Questions—God’s Answers. The 


first of his subjects was: What More Religion than 
a Moral Life Does a Man Need? One Thing Thou 
Lackest—Follow Me. Interest is manifest and ac- 
cessions are resulting. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—WOLLASTON has held its 
first annual meeting of the present new pastorate 
of Rev. E. A. Chase. The progress of the church 
under his direction has been notable. Mrs. Chase 
is also an indefatigable worker, and every depart- 
ment shows greater activity. The spiritual life has 
been quickened, the congregation has increased 
and expansion is already spoken of. The pastor’s 
salary ha: been increased besides the use of the 
parsonage.——Of CAMBRIDGE churches Prospect 
Street reports benevolences aggregating more than 
for any single year of its last 23.—NkErwsuRY- 
PORT. Prospect Street has paid all its bills and given 
about $1,100 for benevolences—the largest amount 
for years. The work in general is growing. Use of 
an individual communion service has been voted. 
The pastor, Rev. M. O. Patton, is just completing 
his fifth year he.e.——Hope of WORCESTER has 
made a net gain of 18 members. All bills are paid 
including the balance on its organ, and $550 have 
been given to benevolence. The 8. 8. roll has in- 
creased by 70, and now numbers 316.——ASHFIELD 
has lost seven useful members by death. The 8. 8. 
superintendent was re-elected the 27th time. After 
the annual dinner and roll-call Rev. E. A. Robinson 
of Buckland spoke on Some of the Needs of Our 
Churches. Meetings were held during the Week of 
Prayer, at which the pastor, Rev. H. F. Hallett, 
preached a series of helpful sermons.——BLACK- 
STONE has closed a@ more independent year than 
usual, having received $150 less of home mission- 
ary aid. Benevolences, with a total of $169, are 
half again as large as last year, the result of a 
weekly pledge system. The chapel has been reno- 
vated and the hymnal introduced by the C. E. Soci- 
ety. Rev. W. H. Rollins is pastor.—CHELSEA. 
First’s total receipts for expenses were $4,438, and 
a balance remained Jan. 1. The total collections 
for benevolences in all departments, including some 
individual gifts through the treasurer, amounted 
to nearly $1,600. Last fall the meeting house 
was painted, the front of the grounds graded 
and walled in and new lanterns placed at a total 
expense of about $1,000. The total additions last 
year were eight —-CLIFTONDALE. First has had 
net increase in membership and an addition of 30 
8. 8. members. Deep spiritual interest was mani- 
fest during the Week of Prayer services. The pas- 
tor, Rev. W. 8. Thompson, has recently organized a 
catecheticalclass. Sixteen members were received 
at the recent communion.— First of LEICESTER 
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gave benevolences of $1,197, of which $574 were 
from the women’s organizations. Regular ex. 
penses amounted to nearly $2,900. Repairs on the 
church caused an outlay of $5,000. Twelve new 
members were received.—At First of Dicutoy 
Rev. Dorrall Lee has just completed the first year 
as pastor. A deepening spiritual life is not'ceable, 
and the C. E. Society has been strengthened by the 
addition of 18 young persons. Congregations haye 
been large. A new individual communion service 
has been presented by the Ladies’ Society. Recent 
special meetings, extending over two weeks, were 
largely attended. The people showed their love fcr “ 
the pastor and his wife at their 25th wedding anni- 
versary by presenting valuable gifts and at Christ. 
mas by a gift of money.—Annual meetings of 
western Massachu etts churches reveal good con- 
tributions for the past year. For benevolences 
WARREN contributed $1,100, LONGMEADOW 
$1,060, Zdwards of NORTHAMPTON $860, Ey. 
FIELD $850, MONSON $635, Payson of EASTHAMP- 
TON $530, NORTH AMHERST $448 and NortH 
HADLEY $61. A larger number than usual | eld 
roll-calls and suppers at the time of the annual 
meetings. A majority of the churches, probably, 
held one or more extra services during the Week of 
Prayer.— WILLIAMSTOWN voted at its annual 
meeting to raise the salary of the pastor, Rey. 
W. H. Butler, by $300.—Grace of HOLYOKE 
showed the largest attendance and highest receipts 
of any year in its history. A Present Day Problem 
Club has organized to meet during the winter — 
Scotland of BRIDGEWATER, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Ira A. Smith, has sent four barrels of clothing 
and literature to the colored people of Duluth, Ga, 


Maine 


BanGoR.—The thoughts of all have continued to 
dwell upon the noble life lived in this community 
but now closed, and services have been largely in 
memory of Dr. Field. At Central the pastor gave a 
tender and appreciative memorial sermon and at 
Hammond Street evening addresses have been 
heard from Hon. J. L. Crosby, Rev. C. T. Hawes 
and others. 

EviotT.—Rev. A. L. Chase, who has recently been 
called to Sanford, has closed a three years’ pastor- 
ate and was heartily commended. His work with 
the Second Church, York, also, a connected field, 
has been much appreciated. - 


New Hampshire 


SOMERSWORTH.—First. The communion serv- 
ice in use here for mavy years will be divided 
and presented to two Congregational churches. 
One part will go to West Newfield, Me., and the 
other to a newly organized church, Sargent, Neb., 
the result, in great part, of the philanthropic and 
missionary efforts of former members of this 
church. The communion service given away is 
replaced by an individual cup service, presented 
to the church by Mrs, Sarah R. Shapleigh as a 
memorial to her husband, James Bartlett Shap- 
leigh, who for more than 50 years was one of the 
most active members. 


KeENneE.— Largely attended and profitable union 
services were held at First Church during the Week 
of Prayer, led in succession by the pastors of the 
uniting churches, First and Second Congregational, 
and the Baptist and Methodist. The success was 
so marked that similar services were continued 
through the greater part of the following week, 
closing Friday evening ——A series of winter Bible 
lectures was opened at the Y. M. ©. A. Hall last 
Monday evening by Mr. OC. E. Wilde of New York 
on the topic, All the Bible or None. Five more 
lectures by prominent speakers will follow. 


DuR#HAM.—The winter meeting of the Pascata- 
qua Association held here took the form of a ‘‘re- 
treat,” Jan. 16,17. Entertainment was furnished 
for all the ministers who could stay. At the even- 
ing meeting Dr. H. P. Dewey of Concord preached. 
The program was cumulative, beginning with the 
experience of great religious leaders, then religious 
experience of the pastor, then pastoral methods in 
winning men. The subjects were treated in half- 
hour portions. The ¢ffect was deeply spiritual and 
it was pronounced the best meeting within the 
memory of those present. 

HENNIKER.—The recent series of evangelistic 
meetings, conducted by Rey. Ralph Gillam, a% 
sisted by Mr. Crowell, singer, have resulted in & 
large spiritual awakening. Christians have been 
led to a more complete consecration, and more 
than 130 persons have expressed their determina- 
tion to live Christian lives. Rev. T. C. H. Bouton 
is pastor. 

PorTsMOUTH.—At the annual meeting of the 
Inasmuch Circle of King’s Daughters, after an ¢x- 
cellent supper, a pleasant feature was the presenta- 
ton of a handsome parlor lamp to the efficient 
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janitor. The circle voted to contribute $200 for 
the expense of caring for the chapel. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—NoRTH CONWAY showed 
at the annual meeting a spirit of lightheartedness 
due largely to the best financial showing for many 
years. The church debt has been paid the past 
year, and all running expenses discharged with a 
surplus in the treasury. At Christmastime, among 
other tokens of the good will of his people, the pastor, 
Rev. P. H. Cressey, was the recipient of a fine 
Morris chair.—In MANCHESTER, at South Main 
Street, the pastor, Rev. C. A. Bidwell, now in his 
fourth year, finds more interest than ever. The 
Week of Prayer services were especially profitable. 
Several persons have started in the Christian life, 
and a large number of accessions are looked for at 
the next communion.—NorTH Hampton had 
nine additions. Home expenses were $2,181 and 
the total benevolences $6,545, including a large 
bequest.—-SANBORNTON’S various benevolences 
amounted to $261. A dinner was served at the 
roll-call—-HAMPSTEAD had an annual roll-call. 
—TILTon’s roll-eall was largely attended and 
supper was served, 

Vermont 


NoORTHFIELD.—Mre. C. L. Evarts, field secretary 
of the Evangelistic Association of New England, 
has just concluded a two weeks’ series of meetings 
with the Congregational and Methodist churches. 
Forcible in the presentation of trutb, he made the 
Christian life attractive and the way to it plain. 
Professing Christians have been revived and a 
goodly number of persons have professed conver- 
sion. Others have been made thoughtful and 
brought under deep conviction who, it is hoped, will 
soon come into the Christian life. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—NEWBURY, next to the old- 
est church in the state, held this year the best of 
its nine annual reunions since Rev. J. L. Merrill 
became pastor. Attendance was large and reports 
were favorable. Ten accessions on confession and 
one by letter make the membership 153. Of these 
132 responded to rojl-call, either in person or by 
letter. The amount raised was $2,198, of which 
$444 was for benevolence. ——_MANCHESTER made 
a net gain of seven members during the year and 
raised $820 for benevolence. Its meeting was a 
joyful one. ——At the little church in JAMAICA, 51 
members responded to roll-call either personally or 
by letter, and the benevolences amounted to $76. 
— CORNWALL closes the year without debt and 
with a surplus in the treasury, Its net gain in mem- 
bership was three.——At South Church, 8ST. JoHNs- 
BURY, the annual report of treasurer showed the 
old debt canceled and a balance on hand, both on 
account of debt and current expense. The amount 
raised for the year exceeded $5,000. At the roll- 
call the deacons served as hosts and provided sup- 
per in the commodious:vestry.—RICHMOND has 
spent $50 on repairs on the parsonage and grounds 
and met all financial obligations. A valuable or- 
gan has been presented by Mrs. Jesse Gloyd. Five 
members have been received. Rev. W. J. Watt is 
pastor.—At SHOREHAM 12 members were re- 
ceived and seven died, a net gain of five. The 
ben: volences increased $50, the foreign missionary 
Offering being doubled. A Junior Endeavor Soci- 
ety and a home department of the Sunday school 
have been organized. Rev. E. C. Partridge is pas- 
tor —-BURLINGTON. College Street reports a bal- 
ance of $1,006 in the treasury.——CHELSEA. The 
church united with the*Methodists last September 
in a series of meetings lasting nearly two weeks, 
with Messrs. Gillam and Crowell as evangelists. 
Results were excellent, a large number accepting 
Christ. At the annual roll-call the largest number 
responded since the system was adopted. Thirty- 
six persons, 29 on confession, have been received 
to membership, a net gain of 25. The benevolences 
foot up t» $460, besides $100 given to support the 
eval gelistic services referred to above. 


Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE —Central. The Portuguese mission 
is carried on steadily, notwithstanding the fluctua- 
tions of a shifting constituency. Meetings are held 
Sunday and Friday evening. There are also a 
Bible study class at noon once a week and two 
weekly sewing classes for women and girls.——The 
Ministerial Association of the state held its largest 
attended session Jan. 16, at Beneficent Church, 
Dr. J. G. Vose acting as moderator. The sermon 
Was preached by Rev. W. H. Starr; Rev. J. J. Wool- 
ley presented @ paper upon Pastorates; Rev. J. G. 
Alvord an exegesis of Matt. 5: 8; Dr. Wallace Nut- 
ting discussed Feeling, an Element of Religion, and 
Dr. Vose a sermon plan for 1 John 3: 1.—Plym- 
outh has been busy for several weeks recently pre- 
paring by after meetings and direct preaching for 
the evangelistic help which Rev. 8. P. Cook and 
Wife have just been giving. The Men’s Institute 
and the Men’s Club of Pilgrim held a oint debate 
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recently on The South African War.——2lmwood 
Temple is teeling the quickening which conversions 
bring to a praying church by several young and 
older people confessing Christ.—Aighland has 
closed the old year and begun the new with jubilant 
feelings. “All financial storms averted and the 
safe harbor of a surp'us made.” Numbers are 
steadily increasing and institutional work in prog- 
ress. A committee appointed by the church looks 
after a class in gymnastics. Another committee 
takes care of the reading-room, open every evening 
and supplied with the best magazine literature by 
voluntary subscriptions.—— Free Evangelical. The 
departure of Rev. J. H. Larry to assume the pres- 
idency of Lincoln University leaves the church 
looking for the next man to carry on a really.diffi- 
cult but needed werk in a down-town parish. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.— Globe of WOONSOCKET had 
an unusually large annual meeting. Reports were 
full of encouragement. The charitable and mis- 
sionary contributions were larger than last year. 
There were 16 additions tothe church. A balance 
remained in the treasury at the year’s close. A 
combination of the Juniors with the Loyal Legion 
and the Mission Band has worked successfully 
under the leadership of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
Alvord. 

Connecticut 
[See Broadside, page 132.). 


MIDDLB STATES 
New York 
(For New York city and Brooklyn news see pages 
122 and 143.) 

SAYVILLE has a 8S. 8. membership larger than 
that of its church. The 369 members raised last 
year for all purposes $349, and closed the year with 
a surplus of $65. A recent offering for the A. M. A. 
was greatly increased by the distribution of envel- 
opes during the previous week by the woman’s 
parish committee. 

SouTH HARTFORD has recently completed quite 
extensive repairs and received a fine new carpet 
from one of the members. There is increased inter- 
est in all parts of the work. Rev. J. A. Parker is 
pastor. 

GRoTon City has repaired its sheds and built 
new ones at a cost of $175. Over $200 more have 
been pledged for repairs on the church. 

SUMMER HILL.—After the Week of Prayer ob- 
servance special services followed, under the charge 
of Rev. Henry Johnston. ‘ 

At Oswego Falls, after a pastorate of nine years 
in Jackson, Mich , Rev. G. R. Foster has assumed 
the pastorate. 

THE SOUTH 
South Carolina . 

CHARLESTON.—Circular. A thoroughly organ- 
ized industrial school, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Kirbye, the pastor’s wife, enrolls 65 girls. 
The boys of the Sunday school are organized into 
a@ society under the superintendent. The 8. 8. 
roll has increased largely. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
(For Cleveland news see page 136.) 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 122.) 


GRAY’s LAKE, under the lead of the new pastor, 
Rev. T. E. Stevens, is taking hold vigorously of 
every line of work. The services are well at- 
tended, and the Sunday schoo! has increased. 


Indiana 


Fort WAYNE.—Piymouth. The last install- 
ment of debt, $3,335, on the house of worship, 
built in 1893, is now pledged to be paid before 
November. After the last revision of the member- 
ship roll, 10 years ago, the church had 100 mem- 
bers; now it has 421. Rev. J. 8. Ainslie is pastor. 

CARDONIA.—A pulpit has been presented by 
Piymouth Chureh, Dunkirk. The reading-room 
adjoining the church is well supplied with litera- 
ture, through the kindness of friends, and is in 
constant use by the young miners. Rev. ©. F. 
Hill is pastor. 

SHIPSHEWANA.—Rev. Richard Smith gives Sun- 
day evening stereopticon lectures on The Life of 
Christ to good congregations. He closes by call- 
ing out answers from the people regarding the 
subject matter of the illustrations. The past year 
bas been one of quiet, hopeful growth. 

ELKHART.—First recently entertained the min- 
isters from three neighboring cities, Goshen, South 
Bend and Mishawaka. After an interesting pro- 
gram it was voted to form a club and hold quar- 
terly meetings. The ladies of the church furnished 
an excellent supper. 
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Koxomo has just received 11 new members, a 
sign of the special work of grace under the happy 
ministry of Rev. C. H. Choate. The reports for 
last year we re, in the main, highly gratifying. 


Michigan 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—A healthy condition is evi- 
dent in all the GRAND RAPips churches without 
exception. Second is happy under the leed of its 
new pastor, Rev. Henry Marshall, and reports a 
slight gain in membership, all bills paid and money 
{n the treasury for the new building which it plans 
to erect in the spring.——South has made no gains 
in membership, although it received 23 new mem- 
bers; but it has corrected its roll, met all its ex- 
penses, paid some old debts and given $300 to be- 
nevolences, including all the societies, and has laid 
away a sinking fund of $200 for its funded debt. 
—— Plymouth closes the seventh year of Rev. R. M. 
Higgins’s pastorate without a debt save $100 due 
the Building Society, has a surplus in the treasury, 
has given to all the denominational causes of be- 
nevolence and made a gain of 11 members.—— 
Barker Memorial has had a troublous year, but 
weathered the storms and finds itself stronger than 
ever, meeting its obligations with a balance and 
adding five to its membership.— Zast had a tem- 
pestuous first half of the year, but Rev. John Hum- 
freys has brought peace, has widened its influence, 
built up the Sunday school, and the church has 
done its share at denominational benevolence s. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE.—The East Side pastors of the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches have formed an association for co-opera- 
tion. Union services were held during the Week 
of Prayer. A union service once a quarter is pro- 
posed. 

OsukOsH.— First. The People’s Sunday Evening 
Service was inaugurated eight years ago and the 
interest remains unabated, the church often being 
filled to overflowing. 

PaRK FALLS.—This H, M. church in a rapidly 
growing town of north Wisconsin has commenced 
working to erect a $1,500 house of worship. There 
is no other church building in town. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—MADISON’S total benevo- 
lences aggregated $4,816. The membership is 799. 
Over 30 persons were received. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


CORNING.—The debt of $575 on the parsonage 
has been paid, one member giving $200; and now 
the people purpose to build a new house of worship. 

Salem has bought a $1,200 parsonage.——Evan- 
gelistic services are in progress at Hampton, Salem 
and Green Mountain. Those at Fairfield, in which 
Evangelist Lyon assisted the pastor, were followed 
by an ingathering of 23 members, 18 on confession. 


ANNUAL REvViews.—At the reunion in REIN- 
BECK the church gathered not only for business but 
also for a season of prayer and conference and to 
listen to addresses by neighboring pastors. Rev. 
Messrs. W. A. Hobbs and Palmer Litts were the 
visiting brethren. During the year a par:onage 
has been purchased. 


Mianesota 
(For Minneapolis news see page 136.) 


Fort Scort celebrated its 30th anniversary 
Jan. 7, 8. On Sunday morning Rev. H. E. Mills, 
the pastor, gave an address of welcome, and Supt. 
L. P. Broad preached. In the evening the Presby- 
terlans joined in the service. Rev, Dr. Porter of the 
Presbyterian church, Rev. J. C. Plumb, the founder 
and first pastor of the church, and Superintendent 
Broad made addresses, and the pastor read an 
interesting historical sketch. An anniversary 
hymn, written by the pastor, was sung by a 
select choir. Monday evening was given to a 
reception and reunion, with addresses by Mr. 
Plumb avd other pioneers. The church has had a 
history of steady advance amid peculiar difficul- 
ties. Its first building was destroyed by fire, and, 
for a time, its present fine edifice was encumbered 
with debt. It is now out of debt, gaining in mem- 
bership and prospering in all departments. For 12 
years it has been self-supporting. 

Kansas Crity.—First. Last year 22 members 
were received, $250 were spent on improvements, 
$100 sent to the C. OC. B. 8. on its loan and all cur- 
rent and floating debts were paid.—Pugrim. The 
pledges for the past year more than covered the 
entire current expenditure, and plans are being 
made for self-support and expansion in the coming 
year. The new members received since 1896 
equal in number the entire resident membership 
at that time. 
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INDEPENDENCE has received an accession of 13 
members, among them ex-Governor Lyman Hum- 
phrey, on confession. The Sunday school has more 
than doubled its numbers, and the work is prosper- 
ing under the new pastor, Rev. I. A. Holbrook. 

MANHATTAN regretfully accepts the resignation 
of Rev. R. M. Tunnel! because of continued ill 
health. It is slowly improving, however, and he 
plans in due time to resume ministerial work. 

ANNUAL REVIEWS.—At WHITE CiTy the Sun- 
day school contributed $1 per member for ex- 
penses and benevolences, and the amount con- 
tributed for benevelence by the church and Sunday 
school equaled 10 per cent. of their united income. 
Rev. Samuel Wood is pastor.——ALMaA received 13 
members. An associate pastor cares for five rural 
parishes, which are prospering.—SEABROOE has 
erected and paid for a $1,400 parsonage, the 
C. C. B. 8. aiding with a loan. This church, less 
than five years old, is doing excellent work in a 
rural suburb of Topeka. 

Nebraska 
(For other news see page 137.) 


BEEMER dedicated its beautiful house of wor- 
ship Jan. 14. Work on the building was begun by 
the women, who bought the brick for the founda- 
tion, drove to the brickkiln and hauled the first two 
or three loads. Siace then all have worked together 
in energetic fashion to complete a structure of mod- 
ern style, creditable to church and town. Audience 
room, chapel and vestibule open together, furnish- 
ing seating capacity for 300. The total cost of 
house and furnishings is $2,382 and $653 were 
raised on dedication day to pay last bills.) The 
occasion was made a fellowship service for the 
churches of the vicinity, delegates participating 
from Scribner, West Point, Wisner, Stanton and 
Norfolk. Rev. J. J. Parker preached the sermon, 
Superintendent Bross made the appeal for offer- 
ings, Rev. J. J. Klopp and the pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Ayers, also taking part. A platform meeting was 
held in the evening, with addresses by Rev. F. W. 
Leavitt and others. 

OMAHA.—A meeting of the directors of the Con- 
gregational Club was held in the parlors of the 
First Church, Jan. 10, to confer about the mission- 
ary work of the city. All the local pastors and 
several prominent laymen were present. The 
statement of the situation was made by Super- 
intendent Bross, and, while presenting difficulties, 
was considered on the whole encouraging. Four 


of the churches of the city are now self-supporting ° 


and able to help their neighbors. The work of all 
the home missionary churcLes has been maintained 
through the hard times, and these churches, with 
the exception of two or three small loans from the 
C. C. B. 8. which are being paid in installments, 
are practically out of debt. A strong disposition 
was manifest, now that good times have returned, 
to push the work with inereased energy. 


South Dakota 


REVIVALS.—Rev. Joy Jones, the pastor at LAKE 
PRESTON, has recently held special meetings at an 
out-station Sunday school, where eight persons 
confessed ( hrist and united with the town church. 
Rev. E. W. Jenney recen!ly began revival meetings 
here and has large audiences.——Miss Emma K. 
Henry is engaged in evavgelistic work at Dr 
SMET. 


ANNUAL REVIEWS.—IPswicH. Following outa 
suggestion in The Congregationalist’s department 
of Best Methods, the church has adopted an article 
for its constitution which authorizes its deacons to 
divide the membership into two lists, the active ai d 
the absent. Only those on the active list are to be 
considered members in the true sense, and only 
they are to be reported in the Year-Book and in 
the state minutes. The basis of division is to be 
“‘attendance upon the services of the church and 
contributions to its.support in matters financial and 
spiritual.’”’ The church roll now contains 84 active 
members, 25 having been received during the ) ear. 
Rev. E. B. Tre Fethren is pastor.—VERMILLION 
began its new year by burning its mortgage.— 
LEAD raised $1421 during the year. Two series of 
specia! meetings have been held under Evangelists 
Hammond and Hartsough. Interesting depart- 
ments have been @ boys’ club, a girls’ sewing 
class and Chinese wor in the Sunday school.—— 
RosETTE PARK held its first annual business meet- 
ing for several years. 


New Mexico 
(For news see page 137 ) 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 


REVIVALS.—Largely attended and fruitful meet- 
ings were held at OROVILLE during the first week 
of 1900, the Vacation Band from the University of 
California cond icting the services —-at Lvs An- 
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GELES, Pico Heights, 41 memters have been added 
since Dec. 1 as the result of special evangelistic 
efforts, 38 on confession. 


ANNUAL REVIEWS.—KeENWOOD begins the year 
with an increase of 40 per cent to its membership. 
—Los ANGELtS, Bethlehem, gaint d 40 members 
last year. This is the only institutional church of 
our order in the state. It has recently opened a 
lodging house of 15 rooms for men, which is designed 
as a refuge for those who have taken the cure for 
inebriates. Heie they avoid the risk of o!d associ- 
ations and gain the helpful influence of Christians 
who make it their home. Another building already 
secured is for an industrial school for boys.—— 
Santa Cruz has received 43 members during the 
year, including five Chinese and one Japanese, 
making the present membership 401. Thirty-five 
came on confession. Its expenditures amounted 
to $5,016. of which $606 were for bene volence.—— 
SANTA ANA’s annual meeting commemorated the 
10th anniversary of the church and the fifth of the 
pastorate of Rev. J. H. Cooper. During his service 
the membership has been doubled, 36 having been 
received in 1899. 


We know of a struggling home missionary church 
in North Dakota which is in need of pulpit furniture ; 
also of a little church in New Hampshire which 
would welcome second-hand bymn-books. 
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Miscellaneous 


CUNNINGHAM, John, was given a reception, Jan. 1, 

in honor of his 80th birthday wv A the ch. in W. Gro’ roton, 
N. Y. a ey for 23 years. 

FI FIELD, ss. Ware Ave. Ch., yao, 
Ill., has *Sacived’ the degree of D.D. from Wh 


sHEVitNs Clarence H., pastor of South Broadway 
Denver, Vol, leaves in March for a trip to the 
Holy Land. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 4-10. Things That Endure. 
Matt. 7: 21-27. (Christian Endeavor Day.) 

A sense of the fleeting character of earthly 
things has been strong in the noblest of the 
human race, and found frequent expression 


’ in its loftiest literature. It gives both dignity 


and pathos to life, for along with this constant 
feeling that things.are in a parpetual flow and 
that one’s dearest possessions will in time be 
swept away out of reach has come the pro- 
test of the human heart against such transi- 
toriness. We recoil from the effect of the ele- 
ments upon the stateliest structures and the 
ravages of time upon man’s life itself. Mat- 
thew Arnold voices this spirit of unrest and 
rebellion, but it is only with such distinctively 
Christian poets as Wordsworth and Tennyson 
that we rise to a note of assurance and hope, 
as when the latter sings of man, 
He thinks he was not made to die. 


and the former says, ‘ We feel that we are 
greater than we know.” 





But no literature, ancient or modern, is com- 
parable with the Bible in what it declares and 
reveals concerning the things that endure. 
Hear the Psalmist, ‘They shall perish but 
Thou remainest.”’, Hear Paul, “The things 
that are seen are temporal but the things that 
are unseen are eternal.” Hear John, ‘The 
world passeth away and the lust thereof, but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
Hear Jesus, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life: ... He thatdiveth and believeth on me 
shail never die.”” One great reason why this 
old book retains its hold upon the passing gen- 
eration is that there, and there alone, they 
find assurance of something substantial, some. 
thing permanent, something worth while. If 
we analyze the Scriptaral representations we 
shall find that the ground for human hope in 
something unchanging is the being of God. 
To the soul once brought into the proper atti- 
tude toward him—that of trust and obedience 
—he communicates something of his own per- 
manence. 


Two things derived from this new relation- 
ship to God become forever one’s own. The 
first is the sense of his mercy and care. One 
may €xperience many vicissitudes of fortune, 
may undergo an upheaval of his theological 
views, may see momentous changes both in 
the great world around him and in the little 
world in which his life moves, but a sense of 
God’s love and providential guidance once es- 
tablished in the heart, and nourished by prayer 
and obedience, grows brighter and brighter, 
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great apostle put it, ‘ But now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love.” 


JANUARY BITS 

The Granite State Endeavorer has removed its 
publication home to Derry, and appears in a four- 
page sheet. 

The Providence (R. I.) Union recently heard at 
its missionary conference J. L. Thurston of the 
Yale Band. ; 

General Secretary Baer has gone to Florida with 
his family on account of the illness of one of his 
children. He expects to remain South for a short 
time only. 

For the Rhode Island convention, to be held Feb. 
21, 22 at Providence, Treasurer Shaw, President 
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Holiday Gifts to Ministers 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Mssachusetts. U. B. Wathen, Rehoboth, desk 
outfit, picture and generous sum of money; Edwin 
Smith, Ballardvale, sum of money. 

New Hampshire. Jobn A. McKnight, Hill, a sum 
of money; John Thorpe, Brookline, proceeds of 
pound party. 

Connecticut J.B. Kettle, Greenfield Hill, $129. 

New York. E. P. Armstrong, Bay Shore, Morris 
chair, cherry rocker and table silver; W. H. Pound, 
Cortland, Stoddard’s lectures in ten volumes; W. A. 
Smith, Groton, $102. 

Iowa. L. M. Pierce, Reinbeck, $25. 

California. C. C. Crazin, Rio Vista, lounge and 
other gifts. 








Hatch of Massachusetts and President Sp tr of 
Connecticut are announced as speakers. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Mrs, F. A. Nye, North Falmouth.............. $200 
A Friend, Southboro.............6 cece ceeeeees 200 
Mrs. John F. Kimball, Andover... ............ 200 


L. P. Evans, Dover, Me 





A Friend, Taunton............ 

Albert E. Dean, Freetown 200 
Miss Louise Johnson, Jacksonvill’, Fa...... 100 
Mrs. C. V. Carpenter, Southbridge...'........ 2.00 
Miss Ellen Gordon, Wa-hineter, Vv. C........ 200 
Miss C. P. Dwight, Elmira, N Y............... 200 
Clarence 0. Walker, Malden........... ...... 2.00 
Mrs. E. P. Stetson, Walpole.................... 200 
A Providence Lady Goda SPOTS ce (ben Sie cie8 cee 200 

Does it pay ? 


This letter answers: 
JANUARY, 1900 


Through your courtesy and the Home Missionary 
Fund, I have for some time received the weekly visits 
of The Congregationalist. 1 shall not at‘empt to say 
what it has been to me persorally and, through me, to 
the flock to whom I ministered. It has se med to me 
always to be on the right sie, and its clear, strong and 
veliba'ancéd statements of t uth have given an in- 
spiration and se s2 +f restfulness, for whi b I have 
becn profoundly grateful. 


‘*Do Not Burn the Candle 
At Both Ends.’’ 


Don’t think you can go on drawing vi- 
tality from the blood for nerves, stomach, 
brain and muscles, without doing some- 
thing to replace it. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
gives nerve, mental and digestive strength 
by enriching and vit.'lizing the blood. Thus 
it helps overworked and tired people. 

Nervousness — ““My mother suf- 
fered from nervous treakness and loss of 
appetite, my trouble was impure blood, 
disordered stomach and sleeplessness. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both.’” Fohn 
V. Gibbart, Box 170, éMiddletown, N. Y. 

’ mY, 














_ Hood's Piliscure liver ills; tho nonJrritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, 


fenders, Jamps, storm apron, sun 
shafts. Price, €63. Angee as sells for £35 more. 








buying. IT’S FREE. 


manufact 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been selling vehicles and harness 
direct to consumers for twenty-seven years. 
In fact we are the largest manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
These factsspeak volumes for the quality of 
shade and pole OF oyr goods and our method of doing bust- 
ness. You take no chances; wo ship our 

vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- er Be 
nation and guarantee everything. Send for our large Illustrated Catalegue before aa eed ty 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., “ 


Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. 


Your life and that of your family 
and reliability. You cant tell very 


their qualit 
pe oc ape be oy i a vehicle by: imply looking ati. The 


h about the quality 0: } 
maink and. vorateh effectually hides the quality of material, Ve- 
icles must be bought largely on faith—faith in tho honesty oi the 


jurer. 





No. 75—Single collar 
and hame harness, with 
trimmings. Price, 


for $20, 
‘stcretary,’ Elkhart, Indiana. 





“e’en down to old age.” 
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The other assurance that the devout soul SS a Nin 
becomes possessor of is the permanence of / ij 
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kindness, whether of kindnesses experienced Vi INN 
at the bands of another or conferred upon 
some needier life. Those things stay by one 
through the pressure and through the bitter. 
ness of life. You remember the kind words 
And deeds and thoughts of others toward you. 
You remember, toc, with bumble gratitude, 
the all too few times, perhaps, in your life 
when you have been kind to others. This is 
the secret of friendship. As another has 
said, ‘‘ There are two kinds of property the 
law says—real and personal. Bat the only 
real property is that which is truly personal, 
which we take into our inner life and make 
cur own forever by understanding and admir-. 
ation and sympathy and love.”’ Or as the 
TONS OF STATIONERY W ARDS 
49 Fr cmkite We. Oontem , 
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BOOK-HOUSES. 





The average Bostonian is supposed to live on a 
diet of books and beans. What wonder, then, that we 
lay a heavy emphasis on Book-Cabinets. 

By “heavy emphasis” we mean that we show over 
420 patterns. One, two, three and four-winged cabinets, 
cases of all heights and in all woods, and finally the 
new system of “unit” casing, by which any size and 
shape of wall space may be covered. 

We show here, at random, a double cabinet, with 
glass doors. The capacity is 175 volumes. The entire 
front is richly carved with shell-work handles and 
brass escutcheons. 


Dollar for dollar or inch for inch, there is no furniture house in this country 
who can give better value on bookcases. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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—_ DaeRCH armMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Coa.., 
FACTURERS 5 AND 
ARPETS PRICES. 658 fos severe 2 
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In and Around Boston 


An Enthusiastic Y. M. C. A. Gathering 

Wherever young men congregate in lines of 
business or lawful recreation there the Y. M. 
C. A. is at hand to increase their opportuni- 
ties to be working Christians, worthy citizens 
and efficient business men. The growth of 
this noble organization and the many lines 
of its work were well illustrated by the ad- 
dresses made at the banquet of the executive 
committee for Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
at the Hotel Vendome last week Tuesday 
evening. A large proportion of the 225 guests 
‘were prominent business men who appreciate 
the benefits of the association to themselves 
and their employés and generously devote 
time and money to its support. The ehair- 
man, Mr. H. M. Moore, reviewed briefly the 
work of the year and introduced, successively, 
Governor Dyer of Rhode Island, Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates of Massachusetts, Mr. John 
R. Mott, secretary of the Student Associa- 
tions, and Mr. S. M. Sayford. One could not 
listen to these men without a fresh realization 
of the great Christian conserving power of 
this work in colleges, among railroad men, in 
the army and navy and all the cities and 
larger towns. A practical commentary on the 
way this institution is appreciated is seen in 
the announcement made last week that Miss 
Helen Gould has given $50,000 to the Naval 
Branch of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. 


The Club’s Annual 

The Congregational Club rounded up an- 
other year last Monday evening, with the 
usual retrospective looks on the part of the 
treasurer, who reported $4,163 o. hand, and of 
the chairmen of the outlook and executive 
committees, who mingled considerable humor 
with their serious reflections and admoni- 
tions. In the absence of Dr. Plumb, who was 
addressing the Brooklyn Club, Vice-Pres. 
W. O. Blaney occupied the chair in an accepta- 
ble manner. The routine of business was 
pleasantly interrupted by a number of vocal 
selections admirably rendered by the Apollo 
Male Quartet. Col.C. A. Hopkins was elected 
president for the ensuing year and accepted 
the office with a graceful speech. 


Professor Smyth on Christ’s Death 

A large and deeply interested audience 
heard Prof. EK. C. Smyth at the Monday Min- 
isters’ Meeting. Considering the views of 
the early church regarding the atonement, he 
presented testimony showing clearly that the 
hymns, liturgies and sacraments confirm the 
priority, continuity and superior strength of 
he sacrificial view of the atonement. 

Closing remarks highly commendatory of 
the paper were made by Messrs. Carter, Wal- 
lace, Allbright, Southgate and Barnes, and a 
resolution of thanks was adopted, including 
request for publication. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 19 

Mrs. E. T. Williams, as leader, read Pa. 37 
and spoke of the guiding hand of God through 
power of prayer. 

Mrs. Greene spoke of the close connection 
between the home workers and the mission. 
aries through our prayers for them and their 
prayers for us, and of Gabriel’s message to 
“fly quickly” as applied to the speedy an- 
swers which sometimes may be recognized. 

Mrs. Schneider told of prayer meetings in 
the earfy history of mission work in Aintab, 
of the beginnings made by Dr. Azariah Smith, 
followed by Dr. Schneider, of the church or- 
ganized with eight members, of the one woman 
in a population of 35,000 who knew how to 
read, where now there is a church member. 
ship of more than 17,000, while schools of va- 
rious grades, from primary to college, are 
in successful operation. In a village once 
known as a robber village, Hassan Beili, 
which Dr. and Mrs. Schneider visited, living 
in a cave while they were trying to gain a 
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hold upon the people, Miss Foreman recently 
reports a variety of Christian work in success- 
ful operation. 

Encouraging words were given from several 
missionaries in Zululand, especially those in 
Inanda Seminary. Mrs. Edwards, still at the 
head of the school, is busy in the gardens 
much of the time with the girls. In addition 
to the regular hours for field work, three 
hours in the morning and two or more in the 
afternoon, she takes out a group of thirty or 
more for an hour’s work in their recreation 
time, from: five to six. What incentive have 
they for extra work in recreation hour? 
Earning Bibles and hymn-books at the wage 
of a penny an hour! Miss Lindley, rejoicing 
in a work of God’s Spirit going on in the 
hearts of twelve kraal girls who ran away 
from home to “fi.d the way to heaven,’’ 
speaks with highest appreciation of the other 
teachers, of Miss Phelps as “‘ one of those who 
can do a great deal without making a noise 
about it,’ and then adds concerning Miss 
Price: ‘‘The more irons she has in her fire, 
the more she thinks she is doing nothing,”’ 
and “her Zulu charts on thirty large cards 
are quite a boon to all who are teaching be- 
ginners in the Zulu language; the lessons are 
so well graded that she deserves great credit 
for her persevering diligence.”” Miss Stillson, 
hindered at present from prosecuting the work 
at Johannesburg, remains at Inanda. She 
says: “We are come down to the Red Sea, 
with the mountains on either hand, and here 
we wait the command to go forward, and we 
confidently believe that God will roll back the 
waters and show us a path in the midst.” 
Mrs. Hitchcock and two daughters from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and two young English la- 
dies, Miss Cook and Miss Clark, are proving 
most efficient aids to the regularly appointed 
missionaries. 





Little did Protestant missionaries in China 
think a fcw years ago that their converts 
would be pillars in the Christian churches of 
the Philippines. "And yet such may be the 
case. Rev. D. S. Hibbard, one of the two rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sion Board in the Philippines, says that he 
has found in [loilo two young Chinamen, con 
verted in the mission of the Reformed Church 
at Amoy, who are living upright Christian 
lives and are hungry for Protestant mission- 
ary work to begin in Iloilo. 


Pneumonia 


always leaves the lungs 
weak. Weak lungs are 
breeding grounds for the 
germs that cause consump- 
tion. Chronic bronchitis also 
often follows pneumonia. 
If you have had pneumonia, 
the germs of consumption 
are at work. Don’t let 
them geta foothold. Begin 
at once and take 

SCOTT’S EMULSION; 
it will drive out the germs 
by making the lungs stronger 


than they are. 
Soc. and $1.00, all druggists, 











The Best for Unmounted Photographs 


WARDS sate 


68 Styles. 


25c. 1 $3.00 
Wholesale & Retail 
Send for Circular. 


49 FRANKLIN ST. 





Both Cold and eat 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
The Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 


An Elgin watch always has the word“ Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


Our new booklet, “The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 


EUCALOL 
CURE Catarrh 


Grippe 
Colds 
Eucalol is a treatment that is based on an- 
tiseptic cleanliness. It has cured thousands 
and will cure you. 


FREE OFFER 


on request a large package of Eucalol. 
Write to-day. 


THE EUCALOL CO. 108 Fulton St., New York. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEABS. 
Has for some time been used in the 
RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

“ NEAVE’S FOOD is rich in flesh and bone forming 
elements and is above the average of the best 
purely farinaceous foods, so that when it is prepared 
according to directions it makes a perfect food 
for infants.” 

Also highly recctamendéed for nursing mothers, 
invalids and old people. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William ‘St., N. Y. 


Lannie 


IODIDE OF IRON 
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None genuine unless Signed "1 ““BLANCARD” 
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To prove its merit 
we will send /ree 
Don’t delay. 














310 First Premiums 


ed to the PRAIRIE STATE 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
ish Cure without 





E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥: 
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95 January 1900° 
Brooklyn Jottings 


Various recent events call to mind a namber 
of unusually long and successfal pastorates in 
Brooklyn. With Jan, 1 Dr. Storrs laid down 
his pastorate of fifty-three years in the Church 
of the Pilgrims. As pastor emeritus he will 
continue to be in close touch with his church, 
entering more or less into its activities. On 
a recent Sunday he visited the church, taking 
part in the opening services. He then pre- 
sented a Bible and a bouquet to every boy and 
girl who had reached seven years of age and 

“had been baptized. He also baptized several 

infants. His brief address was ‘too private 
and personal for publication, and profoundly 
affecting,” as a newspaper reporter said Kiss- 
ing all the litle children to whom he had 
given Bibles and flowers, Dr. Storrs quietly 
withdrew and Dr. Stryker took charge and 
preached the sermon. 

Another notable instance of a long pastorate 
is that of Rev. J. D. Wells of the South Third 
Street Presbyterian Church. His people are 
just celebrating the fittieth anniversary of his 
pastorate, which has been a notable one in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Wells having been in all these 
years one of the most active of Brooklyn’s 
Presbyterian ministers. He has associated 
with him as his assistant his own son, Rev. 
N. W. Wells, and father and son constitute a 
strong leadership in the harness of the church. 
Father Malone’s pastorate of fifty-six years, 
which has just been brought to a close by his 
death, profoundly influenced the community, 
his life seeming to breathe a liberalizing spirit 
among both Catholics and Protestants. 

The recent death of Rev. Dr. D. J. Patter- 
sop, for more than fifty years a pastor of 
the United Presbyterian Church, closes an- 
other useful career. He was notable for the 
gentleness and unfailing faithfulness of his 
long service. Then another long pastorate 
has just been brought to a close in the resig- 
nation of Rev. J. C. Ager from the Church of 
the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian), where 
he has been pastor for thirty-five years. Mr. 
Ager is widely known and has many close 
friends among the ministers of various denom- 
inations in this city. He becomes associate 
pastor, while some younger man is to under- 
take the chief activities. He will now devote 
his time to the translation of various works of 
Swedenborg from the Latin. 

The Hispano-Americana Congregational 
Church of the city, organized less than two 
years ago, is likely to exercise wide influence 
on the future destinies of Cuba. When first 
organized the church held services in Rev. 
Dr. Virgin’s chureh, New York city, and in 
Dr. Meredith’s church, Brooklyn. Mostof the 
members have been citizens of Brooklyn, how 

ever, and here the work has finally centered. 
The pastor has been Rev. J. M. Lopez-Guil 
lén, who is a Spaniard by birth, and was re- 
markably convertei when a young man in 
Spain, where he became an active Protestant. 
Peis a young man of fine address and of un 
doubted capacity for organization and leader- 
ship and an attractive preacher. The con- 
gregation has met for worship during the 
past year in Dr. Meredith’s church. The 
meetings have been notable for their earnest- 
ness and for the undoubted power of the gos- 
pel upon the congregation, which has reached 
perhaps 150 members, native Cubans and gen- 
The united spirit with which 
these native Cubans have worked and wor- 
shiped with a Spanish pastor has been a 
beautiful comment upon the genuineness of 
their mutual Christian professions. Mr. 
Lopez has just gone to Cuba on an inter. 
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esting mission—first, to establish the Congre- 
gational work at Havana, and then, as he says, 
“to go around to the different places where 
we can gather the members of our former con- 
gregations of New York and Brooklyn, Tampa 
and Key West, now returned to Cuba since 
the war, and scattered among the cities in all 
parts of the island. I regard this,” says he, 
‘as a very important work, which may lead to 
the forming of new Congregational churches at 
strategic points all over Cuba.” It is to be 
hoped that our Home Missionary Board, un- 
der whose auspices Mr. Lopez enters upon 
this important work, may have abundant 
means for following it up. 

Jan. 7 Plymouth Church commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the occupation of the 
present edifice. There were various papers 
from members who were present at the dedi- 
catory service fifty years ago. The gathering 
was a notable one, and seemed to inspire the 
members to a new dedication of themselves and 
of their church to the work of the Master. One 
of the most interesting papers was from Deacon 
G. H. Day, who has been connected with 
this church from the day when Mr. Beecher 
preached his trial sermon, in May, 1847. Dr. 
Hillis spoke in review of the past fifty years, 
and earnestly advocated a carefal collection of 
all relics in connection with the church and 
its former pastor. H. P. 





What and Why 


Where can a history of the International 8. 8. 
Lesson system be found? E. M. 8. 

In a book by Simeon Gilbert, published by 
Eaton & Mains, New York. 


Will you inform me what chances there are for a 
minister in good standing and with fair qualifica- 
tions to secure a position as pastor in a Congrega- 
tional church? What would be an average salary 
for a minister paid by that church? B. H. 

A minister of another denomination would 
have very little chance of finding a settlement 
in one of our Congregational churches in this 
neighborhood, unless he were a man of ex- 
ceptional ability, or unless he were willing to 
take a small church at a very small salary. 
The difficulty would be increased if he lived 
at adistance. Nostatistics as to salaries have 
b2en taken since 1895. They have fallen 
greatly since that time. The average could 
not now be given. 
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FOR GOOD TEETH, 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 
GOOD, USE 
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A germacide of great value in the treatment 
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OVER 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD YEARLY. 


The reason | be Have been 
is simple B eecham Pill tried for 
as ABC. 50 years. 


There is a reason for everything, and the reason for the popularity of Beecham’s Pills 
fe, has oor fill gll the requirements of a general anti A 
R' SORDERS in a more satisfactory manner than any proprietary medicine 
laced before the public. Beecham’s Pills are brought before your notice, and, 
uire them or not—if not tone’ you may tomorrow—when the necessity 
e 
ourself, but be that as it may, you will show good judgment by taking 


them in reasonable doses, and doing so is as simple as A B C. 
The enormous sale of Beecham’s Pills has been achieved without the publication 
of testimonials, the fact being that Beecham’s Pills recommend themselves. 
Sold everywhere, in boxes, 10 cents and 25 cents each, 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap 








er than wood fence. Special pricesto Churches | 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. | 


KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 





631 NORTH ST. KOKOMO, IND. U &. & 
I. Planning. 
TRY 3. Young Men in Politics. | 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. R al of ti- 
Leaflets gS Good Ci 





3 cts. each; 1U0 copies, $2.00. | 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 












Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
" the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- § 
teseonts from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles ; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
NewYork: E. Pougera & Co.,26-30 N. William St. 












IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 


The Congregationalist. 





READER OF THE concREcaTIONALIST. FREE 


I WILL 
SEND... 


FREE 


this beautiful panel pic- 
ture in colors to every 
reader, upon receipt of 
23 B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Seap wrapper 
trade-marks, or ten 1776 
Soap Powder trade 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of Our 
Best Baking Powder. 
Inclose two-cent stamp 
for postage. I have a 
series of 12 beautiful 
Artists’ Proof Etchings 
and also numerous other 
colored panels. These 
pictures are 14x28, and 
are obtainable at any 
time. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent free 
upon application, if a pov 
two-cent stamp is in- EBADK: 

closed. There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed 
on any of these pictures. 


‘*A Basketful of Mischief.’’ 
Colored Panel 14 x 28. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Address “Dept. G.,” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 


- THE .. 


Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 


Copyright 1899.) 


‘¢ THE READER.’’ 
Sold on Instalments. 
Old Machines Taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 





RAYMOND & | 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Beston Feb. 1 in an clegent train of ves- 
tibuled Palace cars for Grand Tours through the Southern States. 


Thirty-five days’ tour to 


OLD MEXICO. 


Seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California. 


Fifty-one days’ tour through 


CALIFORNIA, 


going via New Orleans and returning via Colorado. 


Jar. 23 a:d Fev 1, California Tours, giving 1rea:m on 
Pacific Cxoas'. r 


Fiorida Tours J ir. 18, Feb 1,8 and 22 


Railread tickets good on regular trains, with 
Drawing-Room and Siceping-(ar reservations to 
California. Florida, etc., and Steamship Tickets to 
all points, including 


Cuba ana Porto Rico. 


4 B@ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street, opporite School Street, Boston. 
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One we of RALSTON BREAKFAST. 
Foop and 6 cups of boiling water— 
cost 3¢.—will make a delicious break- 
fast in five minutes for five persons. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, 
send us his name and a 2c. stamp for a 
sample, enough for a breakfast. 


PURINA MILLS, 
717 Gratiot St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





